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IS AAC NEWTON. 
D n ai ent vi 2 wy * 
* R ISAACYNRWTON was 
deſcended of an antient family, 
"*: whittvhad ts! origin at News 
ton, in Lancaſhire; but remov+- 
$7 inp tence; Was afterwards feats 
. N ed at Weſtby, in Lincolnſhire:; 
alldy about cle yeat't7 30 becomihg poſſeſſed 
of the manor of Woolkropeg in the fame 
county}\ hxed its ve ſidente upon that demeſne. | l 
Hrre this prodigy of marhematical learning | 


| 
BRITISH PLUTARCH. | 


Was born; upon Chriſtmas: day) im 1642 
- , His father dying; left him lord of that ma- 


not While he was yet a child ; and a few years | 
zaſtet, his mother engaged in a ſecond mar- | 
Vor. XI. B | riage; 


4 BRITISH PLUTARCH. += 
riage: however, being a woman of good 
ſenſe, and of an antiedt fanily herſelf” of the 
name of Aſcough, ſus did not neglect to take 
"a becoming care of her ſon's education; and,” 
at twelve years of age, put him to the free- 
ſhoot, at Grantham, in the ſame county. It 
was her deſign not to breed him a ſcholar; 
therefore, aſter he had been at ſchool ſome years, 
be was taken home, that (beirg deprived,” as 
he was, of his father) he might @ be ale che 
inſight into his own Air and 1 able the 
ſooner to manage them himſelf." 
trial, the youth ſhewed ſo little 1 to 
turn his thoughts that way, and at the ſame 
time ſtuck ſo cloſe to his book, that his mother 
concluded it beſt to let him purſue the bent of 
his on anclinations.” For that purpoſe ſhe ſent 
him back to Grautham; whence, at eighteen 
years of age, be embed to Cambridgez where 
he > El wild! n eo Fe the 
— | 70 
The ſtudy A veep ebe nd bee 
Introduced into 8 · 
of this century. From that period, the ele- 
ments of 8 and algebra became gene · 
n be e a Nabe as dis. 
* 1 | „ Newton, at Dis 
ae, found Mr. {afterwards Dr) Bar- 
row, the moſt eminent mathematitiau of the 
time, fellow of bis . Mr. Dacas alſo 

dying ſhortly after, left, by his will, the ap- 
Rn omen: _ mathematical lec- 
5 „ ez 3 
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ASAAC NEWTON 3 
ture; which was ſettled in. 1663, and Mr. 
Barrow: choſen the firſt proſeſſor. | 147 
1: Qur/Aauthor,..therefare;- by chas turning his 
thoughts 40 the mathematics,, ſeems 0 
done 3 or fall in, vid th with 
own; Cuiar ation, as wi e general 
taſte — time ; but then it is univerſally 
confeſſad, he did it with a genius that was ſa- 
perior to all that ever went, before him in any 
times Achimedes only excepted; 

For a beginning, he took up Euclid's B Ele- 
ments, he run his eye ovet 4he, book, and at 
ſight was maſter of every propoſitien in it. 
1 his done, the youthful vigour of his under- 
ſtanding would not fuffer kim to ſtay and ſit 
down, in order to contemplate the ſin gular 
excellence in that author's elegant — 
demonſtrating, whereby the whole; ſeries. and 
2 ot the truths 6 arenas is continu. 

kept in view up to their fitſt principles. 
. Ahe begled. — wy he — {eniible of 
in his giper age; but his ingenuity. an coufeſſ- 
og an error, which otherwiſe no body could 
have — 8nd. 21 Rey oc 72 5 


ef Gepe. I 2 
It was not wall the latter OTE Nec . 
ow Femberton , enn i 


„ He ſpoke, even with reels 85 55 miſ- 
| take at the beginning of his — 
B 2 ſtudies, 
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4 BRITTSHPLUTARCH. 
thudies, in applying himſelf to the works of 
DesCartes andother algebraical writers, before 


he had conſideted the Elements of Euclid with 


that attention which — excellent a writer yo 
res: 

After all; if this was u faut in ba; it was 
à fault that actually gave birth to all thoſe vaſt 
improvements which he afterwards made in ; 
theſe ſciences. | 

The truth is, when he came to the college, 
Des Cartes was all the vogue. That eminent 
mathematician and philofopher had greatly 
extended the bounds of algebra, in the way 
of exprefling geometrical lines by algebraical 
.equanons, and thereby introduced a new me- 
thod of treating geomet 

Hor author ſtruck into this new tent 
way, and preſently ſaw to the end of the far - 


_ theft advances mude by Des Cartes; but huv= 


ing ſdunded the depth of that author's under- 
Ramding, without feeling the extenſive power 
of his own, he proceeded to read thoſe pieces 
of Dr. Wallis which were then printed, and 
particularly his Arithmetica Iufinitorum. Here 
our author firſt ſound that matter which fer his 
boundtefs invention to work, 

Ia ;this ingenioas- perſormance, the cele 
brated author had carried the menſuration of 
cute Hed figures to a pitch which had not as 


yet been exceeded. Amongſt others, he had 
N or given che arcas of a ſeries of 


W. | curves 
s$ = : : . } 
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ISAAC N EWTON. 5 
eurves expreſſed in the way of Des Cartes. 
by algebraic equations, proceeding in a cer- 
fain geometrical progrefion ; whereby it eaſily 
apppeared, as he ſhews, that, if, between 
each of theſe areas another could be found, ſo 
that the terms of the aggregate ſeries, after ſuch 
interpolation, ſhould be to each other, conti - 
nually in the ſame ſcale of proportion; then 
the firſt of the interpoled areas would gave. the 
quadrature of the circle. But, how to pet: 


form this interpolation, was, to him, an inſu - 


perable difficulty ; here, therefore, he was 


forced. to put a flop. to his reſearches at this 


geen, : 7 5 | TETRA 

In the winter, between the years 1664 and 
1655, Mr. Newton. took up the ſubject, and, 
tho' ſcarcely twenty-twa years old, preſentiy 
paſſed the bounds that nature had ſet to his 
great præcurſor; and, from this beginning; 
by an amazing ſagacity, joined tothe moſt 
intenſe application, carried the doctrine of ins 
finite ſeries, in leſs than. cwo years time, almoſt 
to perfection. But this could be completed 
only by the help of the method of flaxions, 
which was invented by him, in the ſpring of 
the year 1665 ; and took its nic from a cir- 
cumſtance not much unlike that which gave 
birth to the former. ee 

Mr. Fermat bad, about the year 1630, bit 
upon a way of determining the Maxima and 
Minima, by a method of the ſame kind wick 
that of fluxions; he had likewiſe dran tan- 
gents to curves, in ſome of the lefs diſpcult 
= E caſes. 
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caſes. An inſtance of this method is given by 


Des Cartes's Geometry, printed in 1649. 
Mtr. Newton reading t 

togk notice of this, method, and remarked,” 
chat it was confined to fimple rational 'quanti- 
ties only. Therefore, having now, by par- 
ſuing the method of interpolation, found out 
his famous binomial tbeorem, and; made it 
general, by the happy thought of 6 en 
{nite indices, or exponents of powers; he ob- 
ſerved, the rule for drawing tangents, Which 
he bad ſeen in Schooten, thereby became uni- 
verſal, and might be extended, by this means, 
ta quantities involved either in frattiotis or 
ſurds, and with the ſame. eaſe. top, 4s tb ta- 
tional powers or roots. ER RY 
By this means, the operations of 'multfpH- 
cation, diviſion, and extraction of roots, e 
reduced to one common way of confidering 
them; whence the bounds of analyſis were 
moch extended, and a foundation laid for its 
becoming univerſal, , „„ 
After this, he preſently perceived the way 
of applying the ſame rule to find the degree of 
curvature in curves at any given point; and, 
beigg now ſenſible, that this rule, by the help 
af his indefinite indices, would ſerve for find- 
ing the proportion of indeterminate quanti- 
ties of. any kind, he thought of laying a 
foundation ſuitable to the large extent of it. 
To this end, he conſidered, that mathematical 
quantity might, very agreeably to nature, and 


Andrew. a Schooten, in his Commentary on 


cven 
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at author, in 1663, 
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IS AAC NEWT ON. = 
even daily experience, be cbnceived as gene- 
rated by local motion, either uniform or con- 
tinually accelerated; and that either in one un- 
varying proportion, or changing in any given 
rule of variation. n 
To reduce ſo general a principle into a pro- 
per form for calculation, he . 4 mee 
all, That, as hereby quanties became greater. 
or. lefs, according to the greater or leſſer velo- 
cities of the motion with which they were ge« 
nerated, hence the whole buſineſs conſiſted in 
determining the proportion of theſe velocities. 
But the coafideration of different degrees of 
velocity neceſſarily involved that of time; and 
abſolately depended upon it. Therefore he 
[compared the motions: of all otber quantities 
with that of time; and, from the flowing of 
time, and the moments thereof, he gave the 
name of flowing quantities to all quantities 
Which encreaſe in time; and that of fluxions t 
the velacities. of their increaſe; and that 0 
moments to their. parts, generated in moment 
DF time. einn * 0 1 49 
.. Obſerving; then, that, Gme ſtöseck Unt! 
formly, he repreſcated it by ſome ther Nüan- 
tity, which was conſidered as flowing. un 
formly (for. inſtance, in determining the Aten 
of cucyed-lined figures, he repreſented it ge 
nerally by equal parts of the abſciſſa, and ti 
fluxjoh, by an unit), and conſidering the me- 
ments of time, or of its exponent, as equal to 
one another, ſuch moments he comnionly ve. 
preſented by the letter 6 drawn iutd an unit. 
87 B 4 rn. 
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- The other flowing quantities he repreſenteil 
dy the ordinate; in computing the quadrature 
of curves, or, generally, by che final letters of 
the alphabet, x, y, = ; their fluxions by the 
ſame letters in a different form, or elſe diſtin- 
guiſhed by points over them, , 3; , &c. and 
their moments he expreſſed by their floxions, 
drawn into a moment of time %: but did not 
confine, his method to the uſe of theſe, or any 
particular ſymbols of fluxions. n 

Every thing being thus prepared, he re- 
duced the whole inquiry to this general prob- 


lem; © From a given equation, involving any, 


number whatever of fluents,to find the fluxions, 
r Eo RC 
bis problem he immediately applied to all 


the ſubjets which the methematicians of that 


time were bufied in ſearching into; and puſſi- 
ing through every difficulty as it aroſe, he pre- 
ſently brought it to that perfection, eſpecially 


in the quadrature of curves, the ſubjeftwhich 


<r{.ſet: him to work, that, in any propoſed 
equation whatever, expreſſing the nature of n 
curve, he could tell, whether ſuch curve were 
poſſible to be ſquared or no; and then, if poſ- 
Able, could actually give the ſquare, either in 
finite terms, (that is, accurately, if that could 
be done) or elſe, by continual approximation 
in an infinite ſeries; and this in leſs than a 
quarter. of an hour. I 1 

In all, theſe enquiries he knew not what it 
was to be repulſed, his ſagacity always carry- 
ing him through every oppoſing difficulty up 
FE "oy Fd 
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IS AAC, N EWTON. 2©2D 
to the end which he aimed at, reſted within 
thoſe limits only, which be bimſelf thoughe 
proper to put to ſuch kind of tpeculations 
But he had now laid in a ſufficient ſtock o 
theſe materials, which he knew how to enlarge 
too if there ſhauld be occaſion for it; and bg 
could not think of throw ing away bis time 
upon meer abſtracted ſpecplatians, how enters 
tainivg ſoevet they might be, Accordingly, be 
now turocd his thoughts to a ſubject of more 
immediate uſe, | « 

Des Cartes, in his Dioptrics, the beſt of his 
performances in philoſophy, taking. up with 
the commonly received opinion, that light was 
homogeneous ; had, upon this principle, firſt 
diſcovered the laws of refractiou, and demon ; 
ſtrated, that the perfecting of teleſcopes. de- 
pended, on finding out the way of making the 
glaſſes in elliptic, parabolic, or 4 
ng ures. „ 

The beſt. mathemetical wits were now at 
work upon this ſubject; particularly Mr. (af. 
terwards Sir Chriſtopher) Wren had, about. 
this time, made conſiderable advances to- 
wards compleating this ſo uſoful an invention, 
as it was then thought to. be. ir 

Mr. Newton, therefore, no ſooner got back 
to the college, than he applied himfelf, in the 
year 1666, to the grinding of optic glaſſes of 
other figures than {pherical, having ng diſtruſt 
as yet of the homogeneous nature of light. 
but not hitting preſently upon any thing in this 
attempt which ſucceeded to his mind, he pro- 
B 5 cured 
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ih F 1 2 


eured a glaſs priſm, in order to try the cele- 
. brated phænomena of colours, not long before 
diſcovered by Grimaldi. 
le was, much pleaſed at'brit with viewin 
the vivid brightneſs of the colours vcd 
dy this experiment; but, after. a While, ap- 
dis age to conſider them i in a philoſophi- 
gal way; with, that circymſpe&ion hich Was 
';natoral to bim, he became immediately ſur- 
, (prizedito ſee them in an obleng form; Pick, 
70 . lo, the received rule of refractions- 
Pye been circular : yet, at firſt, be 
e the irregularity might. poffbly be no 
or OTE: than accidental; but this was a queſtion, 
he could nat leave without further ſatisfaction: 
he. therefore preſently invented an infallihle 
et of deciding 3 it; and this produced his 
8 Theory of Light and Colours. 
However, the theory alope, u unexpecte and 
forpribog as the diſcovery was, did not fatisfy 
im; be rather conſidered the proper ule phat 
ied be, Ts bet for . teleſcopes 
bes: ch. was. Ris de hen. n 
1-7 Tothis en end, haying now. diſcovered light 
dt to 1 * eneal, but an beterogeneons 
. mixture of differently, refrangible rays, be 
by © e the errors aribng from this different 
_ , zeftangibility, and finging them to exceed 
2 hundreds of zimes thoſe occafioned by 
rig 13 * figure. of 15 e glaſſes, he laid aſide 
d laſs. Ord, and took refleQions into 
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ISAAC), NEWTON, ; IT 
He now underſtood, t that, optical ink 
| might be brought to any degree of peilen 
imaginable, proyided a reffecting ſubſtance 
5 a be fo 2 which would poliſh as finely 
glaſs, an reflect as. much 2 of laſs 
0 aud the art of giving it à pat lic 
bgure. be alſo obtained. But f A ede to 
Im very. great "difficulties ;* yay; be aluibit 
they e infuperable,” when ke farther 
94 69% that eyery irregularity In a'reffeR- 
Ta luperficies,” makes the rays ſtray five or Tix 
: 221 more from their due courſe, than the 
Uke irregularities in a refrattidg one. 
SR cet hog ughts, he N. "for dded From 
Clnbridpe by 155 7579 ape 165 at more: 
than two years before he made at tiy farthet 2h 
greſs therein. 1 Towever, he ah far Fein 
away the hours in a negligence of - on 77 
in the country; on the contrary, it was — 
at this time, that he rtl ſtarted the Hint that 
oh riſe ts 393 ſy eel 11 10 9 7 which 15 
e main ſubje& of his Pricc 
The Lane of "acce 5 rated tied i in 
the method of. Ie e Fir mentigued, 
which he was ſtill impioying, .. vnavoidably led 
his thoughts to the ſubj & of "pra 
. fe& of which is me ipſtance eber motion in 
nature. And now, as he ſat in A garden alone 
in the country, he very 8 eli into ra 
refleclions oa, the power of this rincißle; j 
That, as this power 1 not found: fenfibly di- 
miniſtied at the remoteſt diſtance from the cen - 
tre of the earth to 3 we can riſe, neither 
| OO 
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at the tops of the lofrieft gs nor on the 
ſummits of rhe higheſt mountains, it 

to him reaſonable to eonclude, that this power 
muſt extend much ſatther than was ufually 
thought. Why not as High as the moon? ſaid 
he to himfelf; and, ff ſo, her motion muſt be 
inftyenced by ity pertiaps-ſhe 3 is retained in 
her orbit thereby however, tho? the power 
of gravity is not fenfibly weakened in the nt- 
tle change of diſtance at which we can place 
ourſelves from the centre of the earth; yet it 
13 very poſh ible, that, as high as the moon, 
this power may differ much in ene from 
What It is here. | 
To make am eſtimate what might be the 
degree of this diminution, he comfidered with 
kimſelf, hat, if the moon be retained in her 
orbit by the force of gravity, no doubt the 
Primary planets are carried round the fun by 
the Uke power ; and, by comparing the 
periods of the ſeveral player with their di- 
ſtances fram the fon; he found, chat, if any 
'powet ke gravity held t in their courſes, 
Its ſtrength muſt decreaſe in the duplicate pro- 

| portion f the increaſe of diſtance: n 
This he concluded, by ſuppoſing them to 
move in perfect circles concentrical to the ſun, 
from which the orbits of the gteateſt part of 
hem do not much differ. Suppoſtug thereſcre 
the power of gravity, vhen extended to the 
moon to decreaſe in the ſame manner, he com- 
Kerr whether that force would be ſufficient 10 

cep ** moon in her orbit. : 

n 
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Au this computation, being abſent from 
books, he took the common eſtimate, in uſe 
among geographers and our ſeamen before 
Norwood had meaſured the earth, that ſixty 
Engliſh miles complete one degree of latitudes: 
but, as this is a very faulty ſuppoſition, each 
degree containing about fixty-nine Eugliſh 
miles and an half, his computation upon it did 
not make the power of gravity, decreaſing in a 
duplicate proportion to the diſtance, anfwera« - 
ble to the power which retained the moon in 
her orbit; whence. he concluded that ſome 
other cauſe muſt at leaſt join with the action 
of the power of gravity on the moon. For 
this reaſon, he daid aſide, for that time, any 
tarther thoughts — mütter. hopes, 

An eaſineſs ſo reßgned, as to give up a fn 
vourite opinion, founded upon the beſt aſtrono- 
mical obſervations of the hole planetary ſyſi 
tem, is an illuſtrious proot of enper exactly 
fitted for philoſophical enquines. + | * 
Mr. Voltaire relates it, as an anecdote. of 
particular uſe in the hiſtosy of the humsa 

mind as it ſhews, at once, both how- great 
an exactneſs 1s neeeſſary in theſes ſoiences, and 
Jikewiſe how diſintereſted Mr. Newton was 1 
his ſearch after truth. & 4,034 5+ HT 44 s 64} 
- Itivindeed a hittle ſurptiſiag. that he dove 
not then be acquainted with Mr. — 
Moenſuration, whieh- was made in 1635 5 and 
ſeems to be more ſo ſtill, that he did not in- 
form bimſelf, when he returned to Cambridge, 
N ö which. 
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which he did ſhortly after; and, in the follow - 
ing year, 1667, was choſen fellow of his col 
lege, and took the degree of maſter of arts 
the ſame year, having proceeded; bachelor of 
arts three years before. But at this time he 
apparently thought it not poſſible, chat the old 
reckoning could be ſo groſsly wide oſ che truth 
as it really is; and he was rematkably glear of 
that vanity; Which in other eminent inventors 
is uſe ful, in making them forward to ꝓuſh the 
exerciſe of their inventive ſaculty. In reality, 
bis thoughts were now engaged upan his new- 
ly- projected teleſcope. by reflection : which, 
being a very uſeſul invention, he was moſt de- 
: Grous-to complete: and, in 1668, having con- 
ſidered what Mr. James Gregory ptapoſed in his 
Optica Promota, concerning ſuch a taleſcope, 
with a hole in the midſt of the object- metal to 
tranſmit the light to an eye-glaſs placed bo- 
dind it, he thought the diſadvantages. would be 
ſo great, that he reſolved, before he put any 
[bing inen practice, 10 alter Mr. Gtegory's de- 
gn, and place the eye-glaſs at the fide of the 
tube, rather than in the middle 5 he then 
made a ſmall inſtrument, with ap objet-metal 
, ſpherically concaxe : but this was only a, rude 
eſſay, the chief defect lay in wanting a good 
. pow for the metal. 'F his therefore he ſet 
: himſelf to find out, when Dr. Barrow reſig ning 
the mathematical chair at Cambridge to him, 
on the eighth of November, in the . year 
4669, the buſineſs of chat proſeſſorſbip inter- 
2 5 171 iupied 
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rupted bis! mender to 1 een n 
While. arion N 
In 5 ven time, an Ade an er 
drew from our author a diſcovery of the vaſt 
improvements he had made i in 1 
help: of his new analyſis. 

Lord- NMſcount 22 the your yi La 
| had publiſhed 'w' quadrature of the hyperbola 
in an infinite ſeries ; Which, by the help of Dr. 
Wallis's diviſon, was ſoon aſter demon ſtrated 
by Mr. Nicholas 3 0 bis . rh 
motechnica, in 1668. 

This being the firſt 8 — of >foricof 
this ſort,” drawn from the partieular nature of 
- the curve expreſſed in an abſtracted algebraical 

nation, and that in a manner” very new, the 
book preſentiy came into the hands of Dr. 
Barrow, then at Trinity- college; who thav- 
ing, upom another occaſion, informed 
| ſome time before by Mr. Newton, that he had 
a general method of drawing tangents; com- 
municated chis invention of -Morcator's to that 
fellow ebllegian: upon ſight of which, our 
author brought him thoſe papers of. his oumn, 
that contained his Analyſis e ns 
| —— terminorum infinitas. vt 

The doctor peruſing it, ood — atihe 
- prodigious performance, and immediately ac- 
. -quainted his friend Mr. Collins with it dat 
whoſe requeſt he aſterwards obtained leave of 
Mr. Newton to ſend him the papers. Mr. 
_ Collins taking'a copy before he returned the 

| . treaſure, 
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treaſure, thence; got the means of diſperſing 
other tranſcripts to all the moſt eminent of his 
mathematical acquaintance. ' But, notwith- 
ſtanding this, it was not till many years after- 
wards, that the full extent to which our au- 
thor had carried the invention came to be well 
Mr. Fontenelle obſerves, that it was natural 
to expect, that Mr. Neꝙ ton, upon ſeeing 
Mercator's book, would have been forward to 
open. his treaſure, and thereby ſecure to him- 
ſelf the glory of being the firſt diſcoverer, 
But this was not his way of thinking; on the 
contrary, we know, from his own words, that 
he thought Mercator had entirely diſcovered 
his ſeeret; or that others Would, before he was 
of a proper age for writing to the public. The 
empty name of barely doing what no body elſe 
could do, he looked upon as a child's bauble; 
his views were much higher, and more noble; 
he thought to build his fame upon a more ſub. 
ſtantial foundation. nd 
- | Theſe. ſpeculative inventions, therefore, 
however ingenious, were kept by him, as 
neceſſary tools and implements in his reſearches 
into the works of nature; there he knew 
would be of uſe to him, and he knew too 
how to uſe them there to advantage; and in 
theſe views only it was, that he ſet any parti- 
cular value upon them. Nay, he was now ac- 
tually making this uſe of them, in diſcovering 
the properties and unravelling the ſubtle actions 
of light, % 
8 
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As his thoughts had been for ſome iim 
chiefly employed upon optics, he made his 
diſcoveries. in that ſcience the ſubject of his 
lectures, for che three firſt years after he was 
appointed mathematical profeſſor. 
He had not finiſhed the ſe lectures, when he 
was choſen fellow: of the royal ſociety, in la- 
nuary, 1671-2; and, having now brought his 
Theory of Light and Colours to a great de- 
gree of | Perfection, he communicated it to 
that ſociety, firſt to have their judgment upon 
it, and it was afterwards publiſned in their 
J ranſactions of February nineteen, 1672. 
The reaſon of this conduct is fully declared, 
re the following letter of his to Mr. Olden- 
Durg. 7 | 4 ; 


|  Trinity-college. Feb, 10, 1671-2, 
vo S I R, | ; 


«© IT was an eſteem of the royal ſociety far 
moſt candid and able judges in philoſophical 
matters, encouraged me to preſent them-with 
that Diſcourſe of Light and Colours, which 
ſince they have ſo favourably accepted of, I do 
earneſtly deſire you to return them my cordial 
thanks, I before thought ita great favour to be 
made a member of that honourable body ; but 
am now more ſenſible of the advantage. For, 
believe me, Sir, I do not only eſteem it a duty 
to coeur with them in the promotion of real 
knowledge, but a great priviledge, that, in- 
1 IN ſtead 
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ledgments of your kindneſſes in particular, and 
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lead vf expoling diſcourſes t a/prejudiced and 


"+cenforious multitude (by Which means many 


{truths have been baffled and loſt); I may with 
freedom apply myſelf to fo judicious and im- 


partial an aflembly. |. .. 


Meißen 
As to the printing of that letter, I am ſatiſ- 
-fed. with their judgment, or elſe I ſhould have 
thaught it too ſtrait and narrrow, for public 
view. I defigned it only to thaſt who: know 
chow to improve upon hints of things; and 
therefore to ſhun tediouſneſs, omitted many 


. »fach remarks and experiments as might be col - 


lected by conſidering the afligned laws of re- 
fractions; ſome of which, I believe, with the 
- generality.. of. men, would yet be almoſt as 
taking as any I deſcribed. But yet, ſince the 
royal ſociety have thought it fit to appear, pub- 
licly, I leave it to their pleaſurg: and, per- 


N ſupply the a ſorefaid defects, I may 


d you ſome more of the experiments. to. ſc» 
cond it, if it be ſo thought fit, in the enſuing 


Tranſa&ions: 1 / 


i OTF GH) $0 Jane WA 
I bave no more but to offer; my acknow- 


* 


my thanks for the pains, you are pleaſed to un- 


dertake in printing that letter. 


« $IR, 
Lam 
* * | 642 21 95 $414? te 
3 285 % Your faithful ſervant, 


— 


ks - * 66 . NewrToN,! 
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- But, | notwithflandivg all this precaution 
which was taken in preparing it for publie 
view, yet it was ſo abſolutely new and unſuſ- 
prected, and totally ſubverſive of all mens ſented 
opinions in this matter; ſuch à nice degree of 
accuracy and exactneſs was neeeſſary in mak - 
ing the experiments „ - Was 
ſounded; and the reaſoning alſo upon thoſe 
experiments Was ſo very ſübtle aud penetrat- 
ing, that it no ſooner went abroad into the 
world, than it found oppoſers in all quarter; 
Derne 44 T6 


where ever it appeared. 5. 
Our author was thus unexpectedly drawn 
into various diſputes about it; which being, 
for the moſt part, occaſioned, either by tog 
much haſtineſs ia trying his experiments, or 
elſe by teaſoning wrong apon them, were very 
grievous to him. n 
e had ſpent eight years in repeating the 
experiments which afcertained the truth of the 
fat, and now thought to oblige the world; 
by diſcloſing one of the moſt hidden ſecrets of 
nature; and there was Toom'to"expeA the be- 
nt faction Would be received with all imaging» 
ble gratitude: but, ſteeped às they were ti 
error, the diſcovery ſeems to have been con- 
ſtrued into a reproach of their ignorance; and 
they ſuffered ſor it. 3 2 

By this ſpecimen, the great inventor clearly 
ſaw what would be the conſequence of giv 
ing the reft of his Theory, where he k 


there muſt appear ſo many yet more amazingly 
ſevere truths, | 5 


For 
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For this reaſon, he laid up his optical lec- 
tures, after he had prepared them for the pre(s 
with a deſign to publiſi them: and, as he 
had referred, for the demonſtrations of ſome 
things therein, to his Analyſis per æquationes 
numero terminorum infinitas; his intention 
was, the lectures ſnould be accompanied with 
at: for which purpoſe he had enlarged and re- 
viſed it, and caſt it into a better form. He 
had likewiſe illuſtrated it with a great variety 
of examples, and ſet the whole metbod of 
fluxions entirely in a new light, However, he 
had not completed his whole deſign, before 
the decree againſt publication was paſſed; for 
e had thought of adding the manner of re- 
ſolving ſuch prablems as could not be re- 
7e to quadratures, which he never com- 
eted. 2 | N 
+ In this conduct, our author evidently ated 
againſt his on fame ; but that motive had lit- 
tle weight with him, when thrown in the bal - 
lanee againſt the ſweet enjoyment of an unruf- 
Hed {ſerenity of thought ; a bleſſing which he 
valued above all the glory that mathematics or 
philoſophy could heap upon him. E 
In the account which he gave himſelf, ſome 
years after, of theſe proceedings, he ſays, 


.* «1 blamed my own imprudence, for parting 
with fo ſubſtantial a blefling as my quiet, to 
E after a ſhadow.” 


WTR © 
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0 Vet theſe diſputes, vexatious as they were, 
did not hinder him from going om to finiſh hig 


— 
0 


as alſo his four ſatellites; and Venas- horned, 
he ſent it to the royal ſociety at their requeſt; 
together With a deſcription of it; which was 
atterwards © publiſhed in the Philoſophical 
TranfaQtions for the twenty eighth of March, * 
1672, Number eighty-one. V2 iy $5 
There are likewiſc, in the two immediate! 
ſubſequent numbers, ſeveral further obſerva- 
tions and particulars relating te this new in4 
vention, communicated by him in the view of 
ſeconding the deſign of the ſbeiety, to recoms. 
mend it to ſome ſkilful artiſts, for further im- 
provement, with reſpect to the two particulars 
which were {till wanting, a proper compoſition 
of metal, and àa good pelifh, 7 5 4! 
The ſame year, 1692, ' he publiſhed, at 
Cambridge, in 8vo, Bernardi” Varenir Geg 
graphia Generalis, in qua AﬀeRiones Gene 
les Telluris explicantur aucta & illuſtrata ab If, 
Newton. ' 6 


* reflecting- teleſbope, the moſt immediately uſes 
* ful part of his optios; and, "obſarving that 
* there was no abſolvte neceſſity for the parubo- 
h lic figure of the glaſſes, ſince, if metals could 
4 be ground truly ſpherical, they would bear as 
1 great apertures as men would be able to give 
Y a poliſh to, he completed another inſtrument 
f of this kind; which anſwering the purpoſe {@ 
4 well, as, though it was only fe inches long, 
i yet he had ſeen with it Jupiter diſtinctly round; 


About 


— . —— 
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„About — 5 —— om had”: likewiſe ſome 
thoughts ing Kinclchuyſen's Algebra, 
but aſterwards dropped that — 

„ Ia 1675, Mr. Heoke layi claim to bas 
of his inventions in his New Theory of Light 
and Colours, he aſſerted his right thereunts 
with' a becoming ſpirit 4: and, the following 
year, at the requeſt of Mr. Leibnitz, he wrote 
two letters, to be communicated to him, 
wherein he . his invention of infinite 
ſerĩes, and took notice how far be had im- 

oved it by his method of fluxions; which, 

ever, he ſtill concealed, by a tranſpoſi - 
tion of the letters into an alphabetical order, 
that made up the two fundamental problems of 

it. This was done, that he might be at li- 
berty.to alter his method in ſome in 
caſe any body elle ſhould; find it out. 

In the winter between 1676 and 1677, he 
found the grand propoſition, that, by a cehtri- 
petal force reciprocally as the ſquare of the 
Iilaance. a planet muſt revolve in an ellipſis 
bout the centre of force placed in the lower 
tocus of tbe ellipſis, and with a radius drawn 
io that centre deſcribe areas ae to 
„he time, d hb dub 4125 

In 1680, he made ſeveral aſtronomical ab- 
nene ken. the comet that then appeared; 
aich, for ſame conſiderable time, he took 
to be one and the ame, hut two different 
"Comets, ee _ * of Mr. Flam- 
Read, F366) ron 
ever, 
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received a letter from Mr. Hooke, 
body, ſappaſed to be moved circularly by the 


ſcribed by a fallin body to de un —— 
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ee the conſequences of oy ons of 
tal and centrifugal forces 


biet af much enquiry about this Ca — 


what muſt; be the line deſcribed” by a aer 


diurnal motion of the earih, and perpendicu- 
larly by che 'of gravity; Wherein he 
ſhewed, that it would not be a ſpiral line/ but 


an eccentrical elliptoid, fu no reſiſtance 


in the medium; but, in caſe of refiſtance}*it 
would be an eccentric /ellipti-ſpiral, which, 
after many revolutions,” would reſt in the cen- 
tre at laſt; and that the fall of the body would 
not be ditedly eaſt, but to the- n and 
more to the ſouth than the eaſt. 
This letter put Mr. Newton pon eng RAVE 
what was the real figure ia which — a body 
moved; and this enquiry gave occaſion to his 
reſuming" his former "thoughts Toncerning-the 
moon: and Picart having, not long before, 
viz. in 1679, meaſured à degree! of the earth 
by ufing his meaſures, the moon appeared 
be retained in her orbit purely by the power 
pramny's and, conſequently, that” this- power 
ecreaſes in the duplicate proportion of the 
diſtance, as he had formerly conjectured. 
Upon this principle, he ſdund the line de- 


bury ag ede fee; 
y means, the primary planets reall 
moved in ſuch orbits as Kepler had had gueſſed, 


* the aus ſaſtion to (ee; that this enquiry, 
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hich he ere — ef at firſt out of meer 
cuti id be ed to the greateſt pur 
— — inde — — 's 9510 
— reducing to the bas of che pri- 
An — the fun; which were com- 
ted to the royal focitty i in the latter end 
of the yenr 1683. | 

be beſt mathematical wits were en paged 
upon this ſubject; and, among Uther Mr. 
Halley, in 168 3-4, having pony dupli- 
cate proportion in general from Keplerꝰs ſeſqui · 

altetate ratio, found himfelf, as well as the reſt 
not able to carry the demonſtration | through: all 


the particulars. ' 


Thus -baftted. ' he plied, firſt, to Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren and Mr. Hook; but meer: 
ing with ne fatis faction from: them, reſtleſs as 
he was to puſh, if poſſible, this 'purſuir, a8 


well as all others; in wicht he heartily em 


gaged; to degree of perfection, he too a 
Journey in Auguſt to Cambridge, ! in e 
conſult Mr. Netyton #7 
Our author preſently informed hitns ry Uk 
ad -abſolotety completed the mich defircl 


demonſtration 3 and 'Mrc Halley receieing & 


from him in Noyember: n him à ſochnd 
viſit at — cs oh, + where he got his comdse, 

with ſohte di y to hade enterech in the 
iſtet ebooks df the wynbiſoeietyd After 
cb; by Mr Falley's importunity; and ther 
requeſt; of. that meiety, our author was 'pte- | 
vailed with to finiſfi the work? 1 

; PHD 44} W109 1 it 9%; b le 
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The third book, being only a corollary of” 
ſome propoſitions in the firſt, was then. drawn 


up by him in the e way, with a deſign 
to publiſh it in that 
but the manuſcript being preſented with a de- 
dication to the royal ſociety, in April, 1686, 
Mr. Hooke, very injuriouſly, inſiſted upon 
his having demonſtrated Kepler's problem be- 
fore our author; whereupon, rather than be 
involved again in controverſy, he determined 
to ſuppreſs the third book, till his friends pre- 
vailed upon him to alter that reſolution. How - 
ever, he was now convinced, that it would be 
beſt not to let it go abroad without ſind de- 
monſtration, | A e 
The book was put to the preſs by the ſoci- 
ety ſoon after Midſummer, 1686, under the 
care of Mr, Halley, then aſſiſtant- ſecretary; 
and it came out about Midſummer, 1687, un- 
der the title of Philoſophiæ Naturalis Prinei- 
pia Mathematica. 7 3 
From hence it appears, that this treatiſe, 


full of ſuch a variety of profound- inventions, 
was compofed from ſcarce any other materials 


than the few propoſitions. before · mentioned, in 
the ſpace of eighteen months. 4 

The ſecond edition, with great additions 
and improvements by th, author, was printed 


in 1713, 4to, under the direclion of Mr. Ro- 


ger Cotes, proſeſſor of a ſtronomy and expert 


mental philoſophy in that univerſity; who pre- 
fixed a preface, giving an account of the phi- 
loſophy contained in the book, eſpecially with 
Vor. XI, C regard 


orm with the other two: 
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regard to the famed vortices of Des Cartes; 
Which, though irrefragably refuted herein, 
ſtill had their abettors. 

The laſt edition, with ſtill further improve- 
ments by the author, was publiſhed at Lon- 
don, in 4to, under the care of Henry Pember- 
ton, M. D. 

This book, in which our author had built 
a new ſyſtem 'of natural philoſophy, upon the 
molt ſublime geometry, did not meet at firſt 
with all the applauſe it deſerved, and was one 
day to receive. Two reaſons concurred in 
producing this effect: Des Cartes had then got 
full poſſeſſion of the world; his philoſophy, 
was, indeed, the creature of a fine f 1Maginas 
tion, gaily dreſſed in a tempti 15 metaphorical 
ſtile; = had given her, likewiſe, ſome of na- 
ture's true features, and painted the reſt to a 
ſeeming of nature's likeneſs, with a ſmiling 
countenance z. beſides, whatever ſhe ſaid was 
eaſily underſtood; and thus the yielded herſelf 
up, without any great difficulty, to her vota- 
ries. Upon theſe accounts, people in general 
even took unkindly an attempt to.awake-them 
out of ſo pleaſing a dream. 

On the ch ory Mr. Newton had, with 
an 42 penetration, purſued nature 
up to her moſt ſecret abodes, and was intent 
to demonſtrate her reſidence to others, rather 
than anxious to point out the way by which he 
arrived at it himſelf. He finiſhed his piece in 
that elegant conciſeneſs, which had juſtly 


gained the antients an universal eſteem. In- 
| " deed, 
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deed, the conſequences flow with ſuch rapidity 
from the principles, that the reader is often 
left to ſupply a long chain to conne them; 
therefore it required ſome time before the world 
could underfland it; the beſt mathematicians 
were obliged to ſtudy it with care before they 
could be maſters of it; and thoſe of a lowee 
claſs durſt not venture upon it, till encouraged 
by the teſtimonies of the moſ learned: but, at 
laſt, when its worth came to be ſufficien“! 
known, the approbation which had been ſo 
ilowly gained, became univerſal; and nothing 
was to be heard from all quarters but one ge- 
neral ſhout of admiration. 


& Does Mr. Newton eat, or drink, or 
Neep, like other men?“ ſays the marquis 
146pital, one of the greateſt mathematicians 


of the age, to the Engliſh who viſited him; 


I repreſent him to myſelf as a celeſtial ge- 
nius, entirely diſengaged from matter.“ 


The general ſubject of the Principia is the 
doctrine of motion, Which is the moſt conſi- 
derable of all others for eftabliſhing the firſt 
principles of philoſophy by geometrical de- 
monſtration. The undertaking was begun by 
Des Cartes; but, taking up with groſs expe- 
riments, without examination, he derived his 
concluhons too haſtily, ' Mr, Newton both 
ſaw the miſtake, and, at the ſame time, how 
extremely difficult it would be to avoid it; 
but he had the reſolution to make the attempt, 

C 2 and 


went to the preſs, the rn of the univer- 
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and he alone had ſtrength to complete the exe- 
cution, | nn $31" 18 2 
© To this end, by experiments made with the 
moſt aceurate exaneſs, and obſerved with the 
niceſt circumſpection and ſagacity, he firſt diſ- 
covers what are the feal phænomena of motion 
ariſing from the natural powers of gravity, 
elaſticity, the reſiſtance of fluids, and the 
like; whence he riſes, by the help of his own 


ſublime geometry, to inveſtigate / the true 


forces of theſe powers of nature; and then, 
from thoſe forces, demonſtrates the other phe- 
pomena :* particularly, in ſettling the ſyſlem 


of the heavens, he demonſtrates mathemati- 
eally, in the firſt book, what are the genuine 


effects of central forces, in all hypotheſes 
whatſoever that can be framed concerning the 
laws of attraction; then, from Kepler's rules, 


and other aſtronomical and geographical obſer, 


vations, he ſhews, what the particular laws of 
attraction are in nature; and proves, that this 
atttaction is every where the ſame as the ter- 
teſtrial gravity; by the force of which, all bo- 
dies tend to the ſun, and to the ſeveral pla- 


nets. 


Then, from other demonſtrations, Which 
are alſo mathematical, be deduces the motion 


of the planets, the comets, the moon, and the 
L. | 


jn the heigbt of all theſe profound, philo- 
ſophical reſearches, juſt before his Principia 


fity being attacked by James II, our au- 


thor 


- 
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thor appeared among the moſt hearty defend- 
ers; and Was, accordingly, one of the dele- 
gates to the high commiſſion court; where the 
ſteady defence they made was ſo unexpected 
by the cdurt, that the king thought proper to 
r ht 5B ht 

After this, he was choſen one of the uni- 


verſity repreſentatives in the convention parh- 


ament in 1688, where he attended till its diſ- 
ſobutio nt, ol 15 if PI So te 
Mr. Montague, afterwards. earl of Halli, 
fax, ſat likewiſe, for the firſt time, in that 
parliament; and, being bred at the ſame co}- 
lege, was well acquainted with oor author's 
abilities; and undertaking the great work of 
recoining the money when he became chanetl- 
lor of the Exchequer, he obtained of the King. 
for Mr. Newton, in 1696, the office of War- 
den of the Mint. 2 N 


This poſt put him in a capacity of cov 
0 


ſignal ſervice in that affair, which was of 

great importance to the nation; and, three 
years after, he was promoted to be maſter of 
the Mint: a place, communibus annis, worth 


twelve or fiſteen hundred pounds a year; 


which he held till his death. . © 

Upon this promotion, he appointed Mr. 
William Whifton, then moſter of arts at Clare“ 
hall, his deputy in the mathematical profeſfor- 
ſhip at Cambridge; giving him the full profits 
of the place: and, not long after, procured 
him to be-his ſucceſſor in. that poſt, 
Wing C 3 77 
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The royal academy of ſciences at Paris, hav- 


zog, this year, made a new regulation for ad- 
mitting | foreigners, into their ſociety, Mr. 
Newton was immediately elected a membe 
of that academy. | ; 9 2 

In 1703. he was choſen preſident of the 
royal-fociety ; in which chair be fat for twen- 
ty-five years, without interruption, till the day 
of: e deaths: 1: 1 dh ne to 

In 1704, he publiſhed, at London, in 4to, 
his Optics: or, a Treatiſe of the Reflections, 
RefraQions, Inflections, and Colours of Light. 
He bad now at times employed tbirty years in 
bringing the experiments to that degree of cer- 
tainty and exactne is, which alone could ſatisfy 
himſelf. In reality, this ſeems to have been 
kis moſt ſavourite invention. chu, 

In the ſpeculations of infinite feries and flux- 


jons, as alſo in his demonſtrations of the 


power of gravity in prgſerving the ſyſtem of 
the world, there had been ſome, tho' diſtant, 
hints given by others before him; whereas, 


in the diſſecting a ray of light into its firſt con- 
fituent particles, which then admitted of no 


farther ſeparation; in the diſcovery of the dif- 
ferent refrangibility of . theſe particles thus ſe. 
pazated, and that theſe conſſituent rays had 
each its own peculiar colour inherent in it; 
that tays falling in the ſame angle of incidence 
have 1 of reflection and refraQion; 
that bodies are rendered tranſparent by the 
minuteneſs of their pores, and become pages 
: BY 
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by having them large; and, that the moſt 
tranſparent ya by having a great thinneſe, 
will become leſs pervious to the light: in all 
theſe, which made up his New 'Pheory of 
Light and Colours, he was abſolutely and en- 
tirely the firſt ſtarter; and, as the ſubject ĩs of 
the moſt ſubtle and delicate nature, he thought 
it neceſſary to be himſelf the laſt finiſher of it: 

The art of making experiments to a certain 
degree of — þ far from being a com» 
mon attainment. The moſt trifing fact that 
falls under our notice, is complicated with ſo 
many others which compoſe or modify it, that 
it requires the utmoſt ſagacity even to gueſs at 
the particular: ingredients of ſuch a compofi- 
tion, and the niceſt dexterity: to diſtinguiſh 
them from each other. The facts to be exa- 
mined maſt be reſolved into others, which are 
themſelves compounded 3 and ſometimes, it 
we happen to miſtake our way, we are led into 
endleſs and inextricable labyrinths. The truth. 
is, the affair that chiefly employed his re- 
fearches for ſo many years; was far from being 
confined to the ſubject of light alone: on the 
contrary, all that we know of natural bodies 
ſeemed to be comprehended in it; he had 
found out, that there was a mutual action at 
a diſtance between light and other bodies; 
by which both the reflections and refrations, 
as well as inflections, of the former were coh- 
ſtantly produced. n 

To aſcertain the force and extent of this 
principle of action, was what had all along 
88 C 4 engaged 


engaged his thoughts; and what, aſter alt, 
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by its extreme ſubtlety, eſcaped even his moſt 
penetrating ſpirit, However, though he has 


not made fo full a-diſcovery- of this g 


which directs the courſe of light, as be has in 
relation to the power by which the planets are 
kept in their courſes; yet he gave the beſt 
qi rections poſſible for ſuch as might be inclined 
10 carry on the work; and furniſhed matter 
abundantly enough to animate them to the 
purſuit,” He bas, indeed, hereby opened a 
way of paſſing from optics to an entire ſyſtem 
of phyncs; and, if we look upon bis queries, 
containing the hiſtory of a great man's firſt 
thoughts, even in that view they mult be en - 


tertaining and curious. 


He was very anxious that his true meaning 
in them ſhould be rightly underſtood ; which 
Was, to furniſh ſufficient motives for making 
farther enquiries ; but, in the mean time, not 
to determine any thing: | and, "when: Dr. 
Friend publiſlied his LeQures in Chymiſtry, a 
tew years after, in explainipg the phænomena 
of chymical experiments, aſſumed the attrac- 
tion for a principle, which in the queries was 
only ſtarted as a conjecture, our author com- 
plaived of it as an injury done to him. Upon 
the ſame account it was, that in the advertiſe- 
ment preſived to the Optics, he expreſſed a de- 


ſire that his book might not be traoflared inte 


Latin without his conſent; and, when Dr. 
Clarke, ho, th prevent others, immediately 
undertook it, with his approbation, note: > 


6 
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the manuſcript to him, finding herein his ſenſe 
accurately expreſſed, in elegant language, be 
was ſo much pleaſed with it, that he gave him 
509 bas or 1001. for each of his chilcr:n. 

Dr, Clarke's tranſlation was printed at Lon- 
doa, in 1706, 4to, and our author printing a 
ſecond, edition of this book, with improve, 
ments, there, in 1718, 8vo, the ſecond edi- 
tion of Dr, Clarke's, tranſlation... was. likewiſe 
publiſbed in 1719, 4to, Mr. Peter Coſte tranſ- 
lated it into French from the ſecond edition. 

The firſt edition of the Optics, was accom- 
panied with his Quadrature of Curves by his 
new analyſis; to which he ſubjoined. An Enu- 
meration of the Lines of the Third Order 
both contained under the following title, 
Tractatus duo de Speciebus & Magnitudine 
Figurarum Curvilinearum.... This was the firl 


appearance in print of his. Method of Flaxions, 
It was apparently done upon the plan of his 


original intention ĩa 1671, as has been men: 
tioned. He declined to publiſh it then on ac- 


count of a controverſy, and ĩt unluckily proyed 


the occaſion of drawing him into another now. 
In 1705, queen Anne, in conſideration of 
his extraordinary merit,. conferred. the en | 
of knighthood upon hiw- 

In 1707, Mr. Whiſton,.. by one. — 
permiſſion, publiſhed his Algebraical Lectures 
under this title: Arichmętica Univerſalis, five 
de Compoſitione & Reſolutione Atithmeticm 
Liber; and it was put into Engliſh by Mr. 
Ralphſon from this edition. 
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Sir Iſaac printed a ſecond edition, with im- 
provements, under the care of Mr. Machin, 
profeſſor of aſtronomy at Greſham college, and 
ſecretary to the royal · ſociety. a 
This work was another ſpecimen of the vaſt 
depth of our author's genius. Dr. Pemberton 
tells us, that he called this treatiſe by the name 
of Univerſal Arithmetic, in oppoſition to the 
injudicious title of Geometry, which Des 
Cartes had given to the treatiſe; wherein he 
ſhews how the geometer may affiſt his inven- 
tion by fuch kind of computations. 

Mr. s'Graveſande obſerves, that the ableſt 
mathematicians of the laſt age did not diſdain 
to write notes on the Geometry of Des Cartes; 
and ſurely,” continues he, Sir Iſaac New- 
ton's Arithmetic no leſs deſerves that honour : 
and, to excite ſome ſkilful hands to undertake 
that work, as well as to ſhew the neceſſity of 
it, he gave a ſpecimen in the explication of 
two paſſages; which, however, are not the 
moſt difficult in that book. Accordingly, 
Mr. Maclaurin dying in the year 1745, left a 
treatiſe which was 4 for a commentary 
upon it. 

In 1711, our author s Analyfis per Quanti- 
tatum Series, Fluxiones & Differentias cum 
Enumeratione Linearum Tertii Ordinis, was 
publiſhed at London, in 4to, by William 
Jones, eſq. F. R. S. who met with a copy of 
the firſt of theſe pieces among the papers of 
Mr. John Collins, to whom, as already _ 
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tioned, it had been communicated by Dr. Bar- 
row in 1659. But the invention of approxi: 
mating per differentias, or the method of draw- 
ing a geometrical curve of the parabolic kind 
through any number of points, though found 
out by our author long before, and reckoned 
by himſelf to be one of his rareſt ' diſcoveries, 
yet had not been communicated by him till 
this time. ne e e 

The publication of this book was occaſioned 
by the diſpute about the invention of the me- 
thod of fluxions, which ikewiſe gave birth 
to the following work, that was undertaken 
by the conſent of Sir Iſaac, and printed the 
next year at London, in 4to, containing a cob. 
lection of ſeveral letters by Sir d ſaac and others, 
in relation to that eontroverſy, under this title: 
Commercium Epiſtolicum D. Johannis Col- 
lins & aliorum, de Analyſi promotay juſſu'Sok 
cietatis Regiæ in lucem editum. | 

In 1714, Mr. Humphrey Ditton and Mr. 
William Whiſton, having propoſed and pub. 
liſhed, a new method of ä the longi- 
tude at ſea by ſignals; it was laid before the 
houſe of commons to procure their eneourage- 
ment: upon which a committee was appointed 
to take the matter into conſideration ; who, 
ſending to Sir Iſaac Newton for his opiniort, 
he immediately drew up the followiog paper, 
which was delivered to the committee on the 
ſecond of June, ne 21909, 3.9 e d 
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For determining the Long t ade at ſea 
there have been ſeveral, projects, true in theoty 
but difficult to execute, -. END ar 
I. One is by a watch to keep time exact - 
Iy z but, by reaſon of the motion of a ſhip, 
the vatiation of heat and cold, wet or dry, 
and the difference of gravity in different lati- 
tudes, ſuch a watch hath not yet been made. 
II. Another is by the eclipſes of Jupiter's 
ſatellites; but, by reaſon of the length of te- 
leſcopes neceſſary to obſerve them, and the mo- 
tion of a ſhip at ſea, thoſe eclipſes cannot yet 
be there obſer ven. T 
III. A third is, by the place of the moon; 
but her theory is not yet exact enough for that 
purpoſe; it is exact enough to determine the 
longitude within two or three degrees, but not 
within a degree. A n . 
« IV, A fourth 1s. Mr. Ditton's project; 
and this is rather for keeping an account of the 
Longitude at ſea, than for finding it if at any 
time it ſhould be loſt, as it may eaſily be in 
cloudy. weather. How far this is practicable, 
and with. what charge, they that are ſkilled in 
ſea-affairs are beſt able to judge. In ſailin 

by this method, when ever they are to — 
over very deep ſeas, they muſt ſail due eaſt or 
weſt ; they muſt firſt ſail into the latitude of 
the next place to which they are going, beyond 
it, and then keep due caſt. or weſt till they come 
at that place. | [2-44 
. «< In 
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„In the three firſt ways there muſt be a 
watch regulated by a fpring, and reftified 
every vilible-ſun-riſe and ſun-ſet, to tell the 
hour of the day. or night, In the fourth way, 
ſuch a watch is not neceſſary. In the firftway 
there muſt be two watches, this and the other 
above - mentioned. In any of the three firſt 
ways it may be of ſervice to find the bange 
tude within a degree, and of much more ſer- 
vice to find it within forty: minutes, or half a 
degree if it may; and the ſucceſs may deſerve 
rewards accordingly. - - _ | | 

In the fourth-way,- it is eaſier to enable 
ſeamen ta know their diſtance and bearing from 
the ſhore, forty, ſixty, or eighty miles off, 
than to croſs the ſeas; and fotne part of the 
reward may be given, when the firſt is per- 
formed on the "coaſt of Great-Britain; for the 
ſafety of ſhips coming home; and the reſt when 
ſeamen ſhall be enabled to fail to an aſſigned 
remote harbour without loſing their Longi- 
tude, if it may be.. , if , r 


Upon. this opinion the heuſe of commons 
threw aſide the petition, 5 ; 
In 1715, Mr. Leibnitz intending to bring 
the world more eafily into a belief, that Sir 
: Ifaac had taken the method of fluxions from 
his differential method; thought to. foil his 
mathematical ſkill by the famous problem of 
the trajectories, which he therefore propoſed 
to the Engliſh by way of challenge. But the 
wlution, of this, though it was the moſt _ 
62 Na . cut: 
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cult propoſition his antagoniſt could think of, 
after a great deal of ſtudy, and, indeed, might 
paſs for a conſiderable performance i in another, 

yet was it hardly any more than an amuſement 
to $ir. Iſaac. He received the problem at four 
.o'clock in the evening, as he was returning 
from the Mint; and, hoagh he wis extremely 
fatigued with buſineſs, yet he finiſhed the o. 
lution of it before he went to bed. 

As Mr. Leibnitz was privy-counſellor of 
juſtice to the elector of Hanover, when that 
prince was raiſed to the Britiſh throne, Sir 
Iſaac came to be taken particular notice of at 
court; and it was for the immediate ſatisſac- 
tion of king George I. that he was prevailed 
wich to put the laſt hand to the pete about 
the invention of fluxions. | 

In this edurt, the princeſs of Wales, SIC 
wards queen-conſort to his late majeſty, king 
George II. happened 'to have a curioſity, 
which led her particularly to look into philoſo- 
phical enquiries. No ſooner, therefore, was 
ſhe informed of our a thor's firmneſs to the 
houſe of Hanover, than ſhe engaged his con- 
verſation, which preſemly endeared him to 
her. Here ſhe found, in every difficulty, that 
full ſatis faction which ſhe bad in vain ought 
for elſewhere; and her highneſs was often 
heard to declare in ublic, that ſhe thought 
herſelf happy in coming into the world at a 
juncture of time which put it in her power to 
converſe with him. 

AmongR 
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Amongſt other things, Sir Ifaac one day ac- 
quainted her highneſs with his thoughts upon 
ſome points of chronology, and communicated 
to her what he had formerly wrote purely for 
his own amuſement upon that ſabjeQ. But the 
plan appeared to be ſo unexpettedly new and 
ingenious, that ſhe could not be ſatisfied till he 
promiſed her to compleat a work ſhe found ſo 
happily begun. * 
Not long after, about the year 1718, the 
princeſs begged ſhe might have a copy of theſe 
papers. Sir Iſaac repreſented to her highneſs 
that they lay very confuſed; and, beſides, 
what he had written therein was imperfect ; 
but, in a few days, he could draw up an ab- 
ſtract thereof, if it might be kept ſecret, 
Some time after he had done this and pre- 
ſented it, ſhe deſired that Signior Conti, a 
Venetian nobleman, then in England, might 
have a copy of it. This was a requeſt which 
could not be denied; eſpecially as the condition 
of ſecreſy was readily promiſed. * +» © 
Notwithſtanding this promiſe, the abbe, 
who, during his ftay in England, had always 
affected to a particular friendſhip for Sir 
Ifaac, no ſooner got croſs the water into France 
but he diſperſed copies of it ; got an antiquary 
to tranſlate it into French; and, moreover, to 
write a confutation of it, This was printed at 
Paris in 1725 ; after which, a copy of the 
tranſlation only, without the remarks, under 
this title, Abrege de Chronologie de M. le 
Chevalier 
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Chevalier Newton, fait par lui meſme & tra- 


duit ſur le manuſcript Anglois, was delivered, 


as a preſent, from the bookſeller that printed 


it to our author, in order to obtain his conſent 


to the publication; which, though expreſly 
denied by kim, yet tbe whole was publiſhed 


not long after in the ſame year. | 

Upon this, Sir Iſaac publiſhed, in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, No. 386, vol. xxxiv. 
p- 315, Remarks upon the Obſervations made 
upon a Chronological Index of Sir Haar New- 


ton, tranſlated into French by the obſervator, 


and publiſhed at Paris. | 
Some few years before this, in the eightieth 
year of his age, our author was ſeized with an 
incontinence of utine, thought to proceed 
from the ſtone in the bladder, and judged to 
be incurable : however, by the helpof a iti 
regimen; and'other precautions, which till then 
he never had occaſion for, he procured great 
intervals of eaſe during the five remaining 
years of his life; yet he was not free from 
fome ſevere paroxyſms, which even occaſioned 
large drops of ſweat to run down his face. 
In theſe circumſtances, he never was ſeen to 
utter the leaſt complaint, nor expreſs the leaſt 


- Impatience; and, as ſoon as he had a moment's 


Eaſe, he would ſmile and talk with his uſual 
chearfulneſs. Till this time he had always 


read and writ ſeyeral hours in a day, but he 
was now obliged to rely upon Mr. Conduit for 
the diſcharge of his office in the Mint. 


On 


, — 
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On Saturday morning, March 18, 1726-7. 
he read: the news. papers, and diſcourſed a long 
time with Dr. Mead, his phyfician; having 
then the perfect uſe of all his ſenſes and his un- 
derſtanding; but that night be entirely loſt 
them all; and not recoverivg them after, be 
died on the Monday following, which was the. 
twentieth of March, in the eighty-fiſth year of 
his age. 
His body lay in ſlate in the jeruſilem · cham- 
ber, and, on the twenty- eighth of March, 
was conveyed into Weltmintter- abbey, the 
lord- chancellor, the dukes of Montroſe and 
R uxburgh, and the earls. of Pembroke; Suſſex, 
ard Macclesfield holding up the pall. The 
corpſe was interred, jult at the entranee into the 
f choir, on the left hand, where a rich monu-: 


ment ãs erected to his memory, with a ſuitable 


inſcription upon it, which well Sr * 
Pars here, and is as follow: . 22 


3 | H. 8. E 
lac, Newion, Eques b. 
Qui animi vi prope divina 
Planetarum motas, fguras, 
Domxtarum ſemitas, Oceanique Altus, 

Sua mathef facem ptæſerente, 

Primus demonſtrasit. 

RNadiorum lucis diſimilitudines, 
Colorumque inde naſcentium proprietates, 
Quas nemo antea vel en erat; preveſtiggs 
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Naturz, Antiquitatis, 8. Scripture, ' 
Sedulus, ſagax, fidus interpres, 
Dei Opt. Max. majeſtatem philoſophia aſſeruit, 
Evangelii ſimplicitatem moribus expreſſit. 


Sibi un mortales, tale tantumque exi- 
1 | | 4 


HUMANI GENERIS DECUS, 
Natus xxv. Decemb. MDCXLII- Obut. xx. 
March, MDCCXX VI. 


As to his perſon, he was of a middling ſta- 
ture, and ſomewhat inclined to be fat in the 
ktter part of his life, His countenance was 
pleaſing and venerable at the ſame time, eſpe- 
cially when he took off his peruke, and ſhewed 
his white hair, which was pretty thick. He 
loft but one tooth, and never made uſe of ſpec- 
tacles during his whole life ; which, perhaps, 
might be the ground for Mr. Fontenelle's ſay- 
ing, in a kind of panegyric, that he had a very 
lively and piercing eye, For biſhop Atter- 
bury, who ſeems to have obſerved it more cri · 
tically, aſſures us, that, 


« This did not belong to him, at leaſt not 
for twenty years paſt, about which time,” ſays 
the biſhop, ** I became acquainted with him. 
Indeed, in the whole air of his face and make, 
there was nothing of that penetrating ſagacity 
which appears in his compoſitions ; he had 
ſomething rather languid in his look and man- 
| 5 ner 
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ner, which did not raiſe any great expectation 
in thoſe ho did not know him.“ | 


In viewing the character of his genius, we 
muſt turn to the nature of his inventions, and 
the manner in which he opened bis way. to 
them. Of theſe we have given an account at 
the ſeveral ſtages: of his life when the diſco- 
veries were made by him. The mark that 
ſeems moſt of all to diſtinguiſh it is this, That 
he himſelf was the trueſt judge, and made the 
juſteſt eſtimation of it. * ' 

One day, when one of his friends had faid 
ſome handſome things of his extraordinary ta · 
lents, Sir Iſaac, in an eaſy and unaffeded way 
aſſured him, that, for his own- part, he was 
ſenſible, that, whatever be had done worth 
notice, was owing to a patience of thought, 
rather than any extraordinary ſagacity which 
he was endowed with above other men. 
keep the ſabje& conſtantly before, and wait till 
the firſt dawnings open ſlowly, by little and 
little, into a full and clear: light.” And 
hence we are able to give 4 very natural. ac- 
count of that unuſual kind of horror which he 
had for all diſputes upon theſe points; 3 
ſteady, unbroken attention was his peculiar 
1 he knew it, and he knew the value 
Ot it. 8 : 

In ſuch a ſituation of mind, controverſy 
muſt needs be looked upon as his: bane. How- 
ever, he was at a-gteat diſtance from being 
ſteeped in philoſophy: on the contrary, 77 

cou 
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. could lay aſide his thoughts, though engaged 


in the moſt intricate reſearches, whenchis other 
affairs required his attendance ; and, as ſoon 
as he had leiſure, reſume the ſubje& at the 
point where he left off This he ſeems to 
have done, not ſo much by any extraordinary 
ſtrength of memory, as by the force of his in- 
ventive faculty, to which every thing opened 
itſelf again with eaſe, if nothing'intervened to 
Tuffle him. by ts Lr 

The teadineſs of his invention made him 
not think of putting his memory muck to the 
trial; but this was the offspring of a vigorous 


intenſeneſs of thought, out of which he was 
but a common man. He ſpent, therefore, the 
prime of his age in theſe abſtruſe reſearches, 
When his ſituation: 10a college gave him lei- 


ſure, and even while ſtudy was his proper pro- 
feſſion: bat, as ſoon as he was removed to 
the Mint, he applied himſelf chiefly to the 
bulineſs of that office; and ſo far quitted ma- 
thematics and philoſophy, as not to engage in 


any new purſuits of either kind afterwards. 


Dr. Pemberton tells us, that he found Sir 
Iſaac had read fewer of the modern mathema- 
ticians than one could have expected; but his 


oon prodigious invention readily ſupplied him 


with what he might have occafion for in any 
ſabje& he undertook, He often cenſured the 


handling geometrical ſubjects by a — cal- 
cCulations; and frequently praiſed 

row, and Huypens, for not being influenced 
by the bad taſte which then began to prevail. 


| 
luſius, Bar- 
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He uſed to commend the laudable attempt of 
Hugo de Omerique, to reſtore the antient ana- 
lyſis, and very much eſteemed Apollonius's 
book De Sectione Rationis, for giving us a 
clearer notion of that analyſis than we had be- 
fore. He particularly recommended Huy - 
gens's ſtile and manner, as being, he thought, 
the moſt elegant of any mathematical writer of 
modern times, and the moſt juſt imitator of the 
antients ; of whoſe taſte and form of demonſtra- 
tion Sir Iſaac always profeſſed himſelf a great 
ad. 4 ae 
Dr, Pemberton likewiſe obſerves, that his 
memory, indeed, was much decayed in the 
laſt years of his life; yet the common diſ- 
courſe, that he did not then underſtand his 
own works, was entirely ground leſs. This 
opinion might perbaps ariſe from his not be- 
ing always ready to ſpeak on theſe ſubjects 
when it might be expected he ſhould. But this 
the doctor imputes to an abſence commonly 
ſeen in great geniuſes. 15 


Inventors,“ ſays he, ſeem to treaſute up 
in their minds what they have found out, after 
another manner than thoſe do the ſame things 
who have not this inventive faculty, The 
former, when, they have occaſion to produce 
their knowledge, are obliged, in ſome: mea- 
ſure, immediately to e eee of what 
they want; for this, as they are not equally 
fit at all times, ſo it has often happened, that 
ſuch as retain things chiefly by means of a 
ben very 
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very ſtrong memory, have appeared off hand 
more expert than even the difcoverers them- 
ſelves.“ 6 4G tg dbely 


Add to this, what, in regard to ſtrict truth, 
miuſt not be ſuppreſſed, that the behaviour of 
Mr. Leibnitz particularly, as well as of the 
Abbé Conti, not to mention ſome others, 
had given that egzution which was innate to 
him ſuch a reſerve, as ſeemed to border upon 
the ſuſpicious. However, this reſerve, no 
doubt, was at ſome of theſe times the genuine 
effect of his native modeſty ; which, in paſſing 
to contemplate the character of his mind, ap- 
pears to ſtand foremoſt in his compoſition, and 
was, in truth, greater than can eaſily be ima- 
gined, or will be readily believed; yet it al- 
ways continued fo, without any alteration, tho? 
the whole world, ſays Mr, de Fontenelle, con- 
ſpired againſt it, 

In his diſpute with Mr. Leibnitz, he even 
ſhewed a great meekneſs of diſpoſition; how- 
ever, he was very far from being inſenſible, 
both of the injurious preſumption and mean 
chicanery of his envious competitor; and un- 
doubtedly took the beſt method of feiling him, 
by refuſing to feed his vanity with a verbal 
conteſt, but ſubduing his inſolence with in- 
flexible facts. 3 | | 
When he was twenty-feven years of age, he 
wrote a letter to a young gentleman who was 
entering upon his travels; where, in giving 
rules for his friend's conduct, he has in ſome 
N | meaſure 
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meaſure deſcribed his own. This young gen- 
tleman was Francis Aſton, eſq. and the letter 
he ſent him was as follows. 


* 


* Trinity-college, Cambridge, 
Fx May 18, 1669. | 
«SIR, 


“ SIN ex in your letter you give me ſo much 
liberty of ſending my judgment about what 
may be to your advantage in travelling, I ſhall 
do it more freely than perhaps otherwaſe would 
have been -decent. Firſt, then, I will lay 
down ſome general rules; moſt of which, I 
believe, you have conſidered already; but, if 
any of them be new to yon, they may excuſe 
the reſt; if none at all, yet is my puniſhment » 
more in writing than yours in reading. | 


When you come into any freſh company, 

J. Obſerve their humours, 

II. Secondly, ſuit your own carriage 
thereto ; by which inſinuation you will make 
their converſe more free and open. 

III Let your diſcourſe be more in queries 
and doubtings, than peremptory aſſertions or 
diſputings ; it being much the deſign of tra- 
vellers to learn, not to teach. Beſides, it 
will perſuade your acquaintance that you have 
the greater eſteem of them, and ſo make them 
more ready to communicate what they know 
to you; whereas, nothing ſooner” 3 
e 25 diſ- 
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- 'difreſpe& and quarrels than peremptorinefs, 


You will find little or no advantage in ſeem- 
ing wiſer, or much more ignorant, than your 
company. ho | 2 

„ IV. Seldom diſcommend any thing, 
though never ſo bad; or doe it but mode- 


rately, leaſt you bee unexpectedly forced to an 


unbandſom retraction. It is ſafer to commend 
any thing more than it deſerves, than to diſ- 
commend-a thing ſo much as it deſerves : 'for 
commendations meet not ſoe often with oppo- 
ſitions, or atleaſt are not uſually ſo ill reſented 
by men that think otherwiſe, as diſcommenda- 
tions; and you will infinuate into mens favour 
by nothing ſooner: than ſeeming to approve 


and commend what they like; but beware of 


doing it by a compariſon. 
4 V. If you bee affronted, it is better, in 
a forraine country, to paſs it by in ſilence, and 
with a jeſt, tho? with ſome diſhonour, than to 
endeavour revenye ;* for, in the firſt caſe, ybur 
credit's ne'er the worſe, when” you return idto 
England, or come into other company, that 


have not heard of the quarrell. But, in the 


ſecond caſe, you may beare the marks of the 


-quarrell while you live, if you outlive it at all. 


ut, if you find © yourſelf unavoidably en- 
gaged, tis beſt,” I think, if you can command 
your paſſion and language, to keep them 


pretty eavenly, at ſome certain moderate 
pitch, not much hightning them to exaſperate 


your adverſary, or provoke his friends, nor 
letting them 'grow over much dejected, = 
- bh | | make 
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make him inſult. In a word, if you can Keep 
reaſon above paſſion, that and watehfulneſſe 
will bee your beſt defendants. To which pur- 
poſe you may conſider, that, tho' ſach excuſes 
us chis, He provokt mee foe much, I could 
not forbear, may paſs —_— friends, yet 


amongſt ſtrangers they are Pu wad 


only argue a cravellr' — 


2 theſe I m add ſome general heads 
for inquirys ot obſervations, ſach as at god 
ſent 1 can think on. A; BF. 


9 To obſerve the ollicys, wealth, nt 


flare-affairs of nations, 10 Hr as a wel tra- 
veller may conveniently doe. 
* "Their impoſttions upon all forts of 


people, trade, or commeditys,. that are re- 
markable. 


« III. Their. Jaws, and cuſtoms, how far 
they differ from ours. 


«« IV, Their trades and arts, wherein 
excel, or come ſhort of us in England. i 
„% V, Such fortifications as you meet with, 


their faſhion, — and advantage, or de- 
fence ; and other ſuch militafy affalrs as are 
conſtderable. 


„VI. The power and reſ e belongin to 
their degrees of nobility, or — . 

« VIL. It will not be time miſpent to make 
a catalogue of the names und excellencys of 
thole men that are moſt wiſe, learned, or 
eſteemed in any nation. 
Vor. XI. D - vnn. 


—— — ͥ —¼ - —— 
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„ VIII. Obſerve em chaniſpe and ama” 
ner of guiding ſhips. 

O bſexve the product. of nature. in ſeveral 
| places, eſpecially 3 in mines, with the circum- 
ſtances of mining, and of extracting metals, 
or minerals, out of their care, and ot refining 
them; and, if you meet with any tranſmuta- 
tions out of their own ſpecies into another 
(as out of non into copper, out of any me- 
tall into quickſilver, out of one ſalt anto ano- 
ther, or into; an inſipid body, Kc.) thoſe, 
above all, will be worth yaur. noting, being 
the moſt juciſerous, and many times luciferous 
experiments too in philoſophy. 

N 3 X. The priggs of diet and other things. 

nd, 
1 . The ſtaple. compare of places... 

% Theſe generals, ſuch. at preſent as I 
could think of, if they will ſerve for nothing 
elſe, yet they may aſſiſt you in drawing up a 
modell to regulate your trauells by. As ſor 
particulars, theſe that follow are al that I 
now can think of: via. 


« J. Whether, at S in 8 
(where there are mines of gold, copper, iron, 
—_— antimony, &c,) they change irgn into 

by diſſolving it in a vitriolate water, 
which they find in cavitys of rocks in the 
the mines, and then melua W the {ſlimy ſolu- 
tion in a ſtrong fire, which in the cooling 
proves copper. The like is ſaid to be done in 
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other places, which I cannot now remember 
perhaps too it may be done in Italy; for, 
about twenty or thirty years agone, there was 
a certain vitrioll came from thenee, called 
Roman vitrioll, but of a nobler virtue than 
that which is now called by that name; which 
vitrioll is not now to be gotten, becauſe, per- 
haps, they make à greater gain by me fuch 
trick as turning iron into copper with it; than 
by em Ati Reo ti 

II. Whether, in Hu ary, Sclavonfa, 
Bohemia; near the town” of Flix, or t the 
mountains af Bohemia, near Sileſia, there bee 
rivers whoſe waters are impregnated with gold; 
perhaps, the gold being diſſoſved. by ſome, or- 
roſive waters, like ous regis, and the -ſolu- 
tion carried along with" the ſtreame that runs 
through the mines. And, Whether the prac- 
tiſe of laying mercury in the-rivers ill it be 
tinged with gold, and then ſtraining the-mer. 
cury through Teather that the gold may Nay 
behind, be a ſeeret jet, or openly practiſed.” 

II. There is newly contrived in Hol. 
land, a mill to grind glaſſes plane withall, and 
I think poliſhing them too; perhaps it will be 
worth white to ſee it. a 

V. There is in Holland, one - Borry, 
who ſome years ſince Was impriſoned - by the 
pope, in order to have extorted from him ſe- 
crets, as I am told, of great worth, both as 
to medicine and. proſit; hut he eſcaped imp 
Holland, where they ufüally granted him a 
guard, I think he aſually goes cloatbed in 

1 . green. 
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green. Pray inquire what yon can of bim, 
and whether his ingenvity be any profit to the 
Dutch. You may inform yourk1f,/ whether 
the Dutch have any tricks to keep their ſhips 
from being all worm-eaten in their xoyages to 
the Indies. WH: ther pendulum clocks do any 
ſervice in finding out the longitude, &c. 
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am weary, and I fall not ſtay to part 
with a long compliment, only I with, you a 
good journey, and God be with you. 


« If. Newton. 


5 Pray let us hear from you in yoor travells, 
I have given your two books to Dr, Ar- 

LF, rowſmith.“ 08 Non 2888 
He never talked eicher of himſelf or others, 
nor ever behaved in fuck a manner, as to give 
we moſt malicions cenſurers che leaſt occaſion 
even to ſuſpect bun of vanity, * He was can- 
did and affable, and always put himſelf upon 
* level with his company. He never thought 
either his merit or reputation ſufficient to ex- 
cuſe him from any of. the common offices of 
ſocial life. No ſingulatities, either natural 
or affected, diſtinguiſhed him from other 
Though be was firmly attached to the 
church of England, he was averſe to the 
perſecution of the nonconformiſts. He judged 
of men by their manners; and the true ſchiſ- 
a matics, 
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matics, in his opinion, were the vicious and 
the wicked. Not that he confined: his princi- 
ples ta natural religion, fon he was thoroughly; 
perſuaded, of the truth of revelation; andy, 
amidſt the great variety of books which; he, 
had conſtantly before him, that which he 
ere nr with, the greateſt application was the. 
1DIes f | , 21a e 

He did not negle& the opportunities of do. 
ing good, which the revenues of his patrimo- 
ny, and a, profitghle employment, improved. 
by a prudent, ceeqgomy;”put/imts: his power. 
When decency upon any ocaſßan requited ex- 
pence and ſhew, be was magnificent without 
grudging it, and with a, very god grace. At 
other times, that pomp, which ſeems great 
low minds only, was utterly retrenched, and 
the expence.relerved. for bettet uſe | * 

He, never married, aud, perhapss.he never 
had leiſute to think of it. Being immerſed in 
profound ſtudies during the prime of bis age 
and afterwards engaged in an employment of 
great importance, and even quite taken up 
with the company which his merit drew to 
him, he was not ſenſible of any vacagey in lite, 
nor of the want of a companion at home. 
He left two and thirty, thouſand pounds at his 
death, but made no will; Which M. Fonte 
nelle tella us was, becauſe he thought a legacy 
was no git. | SELLS URLD DIAS I; 

After Sir Iſaac's death, there were found 
among his papers ſeveral: diſeourſes ypop thy 

| Dan ſub- 
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ſubje cls of Antiquity; Hiſtory, Divinity, Chy- 
miſty, aud Mathematies.__—_— Some of theſe 
Rave been publiſhed” Beſides thoſe al- 
ready mentioned, in 1727, there appeared 2 
table of che aflays of foreign coins, drawn up. 
by titn; and publiſhed at the end of Dr. Ar- 
Buthgot's book on that ſubject. And the next 
year came abroad bis Chronology, under this 
title: The Chronology of Antient Kingdoms 
amended ; to which is pfefxed a Short Chro- 
nicle, {rom the fir Memory of Things in Eu- 
rope, to the Conqueſt of Perfla by Alexander 
the Great. By Sir Iſaac Newton. Dedicated 
to the Queen by Mri Condat. 
In the A re to this-worky we are 
i, Thats” eres TY Mund ghrvioi 
> Loans 6 $244 ira pe mr ain. 
„% Though ahi Chronology: of invent 
Kingdoms amended: was :wiit-by the author 
many years ſiner yet he lately tri ſed it, ant 
b atually:prepariug ime ſot the 2 the 
time of his death. But che Short Chronicle 
was nevet intended to he made public, and 
thciefore was not ſo lately 'correvied by him. 
'Fo this the reader muſt impute it, if be friall 
nad auy places Where the Short Chronicle doe: 
not accutately agree with the eee oy 
tlie lar er piece,. 
* The (hith "chapter was: not - copied. as 
wich tue other five, which makes it doubt uf 
uhether he intended to print it; but being 
found: — his n and — . 
ing 
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ing to be à continuation of the ſame work, and 
as ſuch abridged in the Short Chtonicle, it 
was thought proper to be added.)“ 


Sir Iſaac, ſpeaking of this work, in 1725, 
ſays, when he lived at Cambiidge, be uſed 
ſometimes to refreſh his memory with Hiſtory 
and Chronology for à while, when he was 
weary of other ftudies. Nevertheleſs; there is 
diſplayed in this work; the ſame creative ge- 
nins, if we may be alſowed the exprethon, 
which informed his other reſearches. Ace 
cuſtomed to unravel chaoſes, he has thrown: 
light into the dark and fabulous ages of anti- 
dach, and fixed an uncertain chronology ; 

ewing himſelf herein no leſs a maſter in eal- 
culating the comparative degrees of moral evi- 
dence, than he was in applying the abſolute 
force of mathematical demonſtration. The 
chain of his argument is unaynidably ſometime s 
ſo long, that n - good capacities, 
in attempting to Wit, have, by droppi 
ſome of the Hale, Aoſt the 3 
theuce errontouſſy concluded him mi taken. 
lu the piece; as we have it unfniſhtd, there 
are, perhaps, à very few ſmall errors of little 
conſequence, which, however, probably would 
not have eſcaped his laſt reviſal. But he em- 
3 his care vpon the principal part; at d 
_ tis to main arguments, from aſtranomy 4nd 

the courſe of nature, will always remmu un- 
ſhaken monuments: of his ſupreme abilities 
among the beſt judges. All ſorts of readers 
2 4 muſt 
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muſt find a very agreeable entertainment from 
: Ni account of the keathen mythology, of the 
Srigin and progreſa af the arts and fcieuces, 
a variety 15 curious obſervations of ſe- 
— kinds, which he has interſperſed through 
out the whole werk. The: generous and goods © 
__— _ _ I , muft 2 
eaſed to An m no opportunity 
laftiling thoſe Uncle df virtue: and humas | 
nity,, Which, by bis. condn&. and; writin 
deren to have been a pppermoſk in 
eart 
He ſeverely condemas all kind of ation 
and every, kind of cruelty even to. brute beaſts; 
he inculcates arity, and the indi- 
fpenſible. duty of dowg d, with the greateſt 
warmth; and ſhews, that an abberrence 
Lolauy and perſecution, was ane of the car 
ſaws of the an legillatar 3 that in theſe - 
things confilted the morality. of the fir ages, 
the primitive religion hoth of eus and Clriſ. 
tiaps.; and. that theſe ought to be the ſtanding 
religion of all nations, they, being, both — 
— honour of Gad and * ſociety. 
This treatite wait likewiſe be of copfiderable 
uſe to the divine, as it ſets che connection of 
gacred and prophane hiſtory in 4 new. and 
clearer. light - — before, and furniſhes him 
with many illuſtrations of ſeveral texts of ſcrip- 
ture not ie be found in che moſt celebrated | 
commentators,” 
Aker. this, there came out his Obſervations | 


cn,the Prophecies ef Daniel and the A 
fs 


2 
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lypſe of St. John. London, 17334 din | 
Though this appears to be a very unhaiſhed, 
piece, yet chere are ſeen ſome frpkes in it 
which diſcover the band of its great maſter. 
Among other things, he has ſhewn the exact 
duration of our Savioux's miniſtry upon b. 
by a ſtrict demonſtration : A difficulty which, 
had macked the efforts of the beſt wits before 
him. | 
In 1734. Dr. Berkley, biſhop of Gs 
in Ireland, in à piece intitled R he Analyſt, 
attacked his method of Flaxions, as being ab- 
ſcure aud unintelligible z 2 the dockrige .of 
moments, upon Which i WAS founded, necei- 
ſarily ĩnvolved a notion of infinity, whereof we 
can form no comprebenſihle or adequate idea; 
and therefore 5 to be-excluded- from all 
geometrical diſquiſitions. IT his gave riſe to 
a controverſy which accafioned the publication 
of * author's Method-of Fluxians a 25d ee 
155 Ay Infinite Serigy. + 4 N 
treatiſe bei 
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wrircen in Latin wan 
wulle inge dere ood; inted in - 1956, 
to, with a; e by Mr. 
faho Colſon, face — of mathematics at 
Cambridge; EW among other things, be 
inſerted A Defence of the Method 260150 the 
Objections of Dr. Berkley. The taſk, indeed, 
was not difficult; Sir Bac was tog clear- 
ſighted. not to mee: eh ſuch objections, and 
according ha fally obviated Tags pe fore, 
— in ſchol. to ſect. i. of his Principia, aud 
emma 2. B. 110 n to the en 
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of every intelnjgent und unptejudiced reader; 
that the great duſt which had been raiſed about 
rhe Whole of his doctrine, muſt be owing, as 
has been obſerved, *tither to weakneſs br ſome 
v.orfe principle. . 
In 1737, there was printed an Engliſh 
tranſlation of A Latin Diſſertation upon the Sa- 
cred Cubĩt of the Jews ; written by Sir Iſaac. 
It was found ſubjoined to a. work of his not 
finiſhed, intituled Lexicon Propheticum, _ _ 
Laſtly, in 1756, there was publiſbed, in 
8vo, Four Letters r Sir Iſaac Newton to 
Dr. Bentley; containing ſome Arguments in 
Proof of a Deity. * Theſe letters were wrote 
in the year e os 2 
Dr, Beniley ad bbey fehr to preach 
the firſt courſe of fermons ; . Boyle's lec- 
ture; and being intent o make the beſt 
ñgure he could on'thargctifion, he applied to 
our author for the Tofotion of a difficulty 
which he had met with, in an argument urged 
by Lucretius,' to prove the eternity of the 
world from an hypotheſis of deriving the frame 
of it, by mechanical] principles, from matter 
endued with an innate principle of gravity 
evenly ſpread through the heavens. 
The hypothefis being inconfiſtent with Sir 
Iſaac's ſyſtem of the world, as laid down and 


and demonſtrated in the Principia, had been 


very little conſidered by him in this applica- 
tion. However, he eaſily ſatisfied all the doc- 
tor's queries upon the ſubject with great clear- 


| neſs ;-and it may be obſerved, that, as Dr. 


Bentley 


5 * 
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Bentley eſtabliſhed his fame by theſe ſermons at 
Boyle's lecture, ſo that happineſs was entirely 
owing to the aſſiſtance, public and private, 
which he received from Sir Iſaae Newion. 
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n LIFE or 
GEORGE B VNG. 


EORGE BYNG, afterwards lord - viſ- 
count Torrington, was deſcended from 

an antient family in the county of Kent. He 
was born in the year 1663, and, at the age 
of fifteen, went a volunteer imo the royal na- 
vy, in the ſervice of-OCbaxſes II. having had 


the king's letter given him at the recommen=4, 


dation of the duke of Vor x. 


In 1681, upon the invitation of general 


Kirk, governor of Tangier, he quitted the ſea, 
and ſerved as a cadet in the grenadiers of that 


porn, till, on a vabancy, which quickly 


appened, the general, who was always his 
warm patron, made him an enſign in his own 
company, and ſoon after a lieutenant. 

In 1684, after the demolition of Tangier, 
the earl of Dartmouth, general of the ſea and 
land forces, appointed him lientenant of the 
Orford; from which time he kept conſtantly 
to the ſea-ſervice ; but did not throw up his 


commiſſion as an officer for ſeveral years 
after, 
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In the year 1685, he went lieutenant of bis 
majeſty's (James II.) ſhip Phœnix to the Eaſt. 
Indies; where engaging and boarding a Zi- 

ian pirate, who maintained a deſperate 
night, moſt of thoſe who entered with him 
' were ſlain, bimſelf dangerouſly wounded, and 
the pirate ſinking, be was taken up with ſcarce 
any remains of life, A 
In the year 1688, e 1 firſt lientenant to 
Sir John Aſhby, in the fleet commanded by. 
the earl of Dartmouth, and fitted out to op- 
poſe the deſigns of the prince of Otange, he 
was in a particular manner entruſted and em- 
ployed 1n the intrigues then c ing on among 
the moſt conſiderable officers of the fleet, in 
favour of that prince ; and was the perſon en- 
truſted by them to carry. their ſecret aſſurances. 
of obedience to his highneſs; to whom he 
was privately introduced at Sherbourn, by ad- 
miral Ruſſel, afterward earl of Orford, At 
bis return to the fleet, the earl of Dartmouth 
ſent him, with captain Aylmer and captain 
Haſtings, to carry a meſſage of ſubmiſſion to 
the prince at Windſor, who made bim captain 
of the Conſtant Warwick, a faurth rate man of 


war. PE | 

In 1690, he commanded the Hope, a third 
rate; and was ſecond, to Sir George Rooke, 
in the battle off, Beachy, , __ 

In the years 169 1, and 1692, he was cap- 
tain of che Royal Oak, and ſerved under ad- 
miral Ruſſel, commander in chief of the fleet. 
Nor were his merity concealed from that great 
169 | 2 - omceryg 


* 
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officer, for he diſtinguiſned him in a very re- 
markable manner, by promoting him to the 
rank of his firſt captaiy, + ; 

In 170, a war breaking out, he 2 AS 
the command of the Naſſau; and was at the 
taking and burning the fleet at een e 

lu che year 1703, he was made rear-admi- 
ral of the red by queen Anne; and ſerred in 
the Mediterranean fleet commanded by Sir 
Cloudefty Shovel; who detached bim with 
ſquadron'of five men of War to Algiers, where 
he renewed the peace with that government. 
In his return home, he was in great danger of 
being loſt in the great for which oyertook 
him in che channel. 

In 1704, he ſerved in W el det lebe 
into the Mediterranean, under the compand 
of Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, in ſearch of the 
Freneh fleet; and it was he who (commanded 
the ſquadron that attacked and cannonaded 
Gibraltar; and, by landing the ſeamen, whoſe 
valour was on this occafion' remarkably diſtin- 

viſhed, the place capitulated the third day. 
2 was in the battle off Malaga, which fol - 
towed-ſoon' after 5 and, for bis behaviour in 
that action, her majeſty conferred on him the 
ordet of knigbthodq. 
Towards the Hitter end of this year; the 
French having two ſtrong ſquadrons in the 
Soindings,” beſides great numbers of priva- 
teers, W 5 — greatly antoyed our trade, Sir 


"led be latter end of January 
| TT With æ ſquadron of twelve 
men 
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men of war, and a large fleet of merchantmen z 
and, after. ſeeing the latter ſafely out of the” 
Channel, he divided his ſquadron to ſuch ad- 
vantage, that he took 2 of their largeſt 
privateers, in 'about two months, together with 
the Thetis, a French man of war of forty 
guns,  and-ſeven' merchant ſhips, moſt of them 
richly laden from the Weſt-Indies. This re- 
markable ſucceſs gave ſuch a blow to the 
French privateers, chat they rarely ventured 
into the Channel dufing the remainder. of the 
wears! M e vB 097 eee 
In the year 1705; he was made'vice-admiral 
of the blue; and, upon the election of a new 
parliament, was returned one of the hurgeſſes 
wr Plymouth; which place he conſtantly after 
repreſented in parliament till he was created a 
Peer- ee. 1 74 1 * wy | 
In the beginning of the year 1797, Sir 
George was 5 — with a . Ali» 
cant, with neceſſaries for the army in Spain; 
and accordingiy ſailed on the twemieth of 
March: but, on his arrival off Cape St. Vin - 
cent, he heard the melancholy news of the de- 
feat of our army at the battle of Almanza, un- 
der the command of the earl of Galway, who 
ſent to the admiral to acquaint” him with the 
diſtreſs he was in; and deſired, that whatever 
he had brought for the uſe of the army might 
be carried to Fortoſa in Catalonia; to which 
place his lordſhip intended to retreat; and, 
that, if poſſible; he would fave the ſick and 
wounded men at Denia, Gandia, and Valen- 
hs cia; 
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cia; where it was intended to embark every. 
thing that could be gat together. - 

This the admiral e and, boring, 
ſent the ſick and wounded to Tortoſa, an 
being ſoon aſter joined by Sir Cloudeſly Sha- 
vel, Sa Liſbon, /pracegded. together to the 
coaſt of ng with a fleet of forty-three men 
of war, an fifty tranſports, to ſecond Prince. 
Eugene and the linkac Savoy, in the ſiege of 
Toulon; in which Sir George ſerved in the 
ſecond poſt under Sir Cloudeſly, and parrowly- 
23 ſhipwreck in his return home, when 

agg. rs officer was loſt; : for the Royal Anne, 

ich Sir George carried his flag, was. 
was a ſhip's length of the rocks on-which Sir 
Claudeſly rack ; yet was providentially ſaved 
by-his aun and his officer's preſence of mind, 
who, in a minute's time ſet the ſhip's topſails, 
even when ane of the UKs; ng under her 
main chains. u | 

In the year 1701, be was "made admiral of 
the blue, and commanded: the ſqnad ron fitted 
out do oppaſa the invaſion intended to he made 
in Scotland hy the ptetender, and a, French 
army from Dunkirk. This ſquadron conſiſted 
of twenty ſour men of war, with which Sir 
George, lard Durſley, ſailed. from he 
Downs for the French Iccaſt, on the twenty- 
ſeventh. of February ; and, having anchored 
in Grave lin, piis, Sir u went on board 2 
ſmall frig Reer within two miles of 

and there learned the num · 


bt 2 of the enemy a ſhips. 85 
n 
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On the admiral's anchoring before Gravelin, 
the French laid aſide their embarkation; but, 
upon expreſs orders from their court, wer 
obnged to reſume it; and, on the fixth. 
March, actually failed out of the port of Pun- 
ſtirk z but, being taken fhart. by - contrary 
winds; came to anchor on the eighth, and then 
continued their voyage. W N. 

Sir George had been obliged, at the tim 
the French Reet failed,” to come to an anchor 
under Dungenieſs ;, and, in his return. to Dung | 
kirk, was informed that the French fleet was 
ſailed, but whither could not be known; tho? 
he was perſuaded they were deſigned for Scqty 
land: whereupon it was: reſolved, in a caunts 
cil of war, to purſue the enemy to the road.of 
Edinburgh; and, accordingly, having firft de- 
tached tear- admital Barker, with a ſmall {quae 
dron to convoy the troops to Oſtend, the a 
miral proſecuted his expedition with tbe reſt 
the fleet. «{ *£37 9h 

On the thirtieth of March, the French 
were diſcovered in the Firth of Edinburgh; 
where they made ſignals, but to no purpaſa, 
aud then CE north-eaſt courſe, as ii they 

had intended to have gone to St. Andrews. 
Sir George purſued them, and took the Salifa 


dury, an Kngliſh prize, then in their ſerwice, 
with ſeveral perſons of great quality on board: 
many land and ſea officers in the French ſervice |. 
of very great diſtinction; five companies of che 
regiment of Bern, and all the ſhip's company, 
conſiſting of three hundred men. | 


After 


y; and, chat, after defeating fo extracrdi- 
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* After this, Sir George finding it impoſſible 
to come up with the enemy, returned to Leith, 
where he continued, till advice was received of 
the French being returned to DunkiKk. 
Betore the admiral" left Leith Road, the 
lord - provoſt and magiſtrates of Edinburgh, to 
Mew their grateful ſenſe of the important ſer- 
vice he had done them, by thus drawing off 
the French before they had time to land their 
forces; and thereby preſerving, not only the 
tity of Edinburgh, but even the whole king- 
en from the fatal effects of à rebellion and 
nvaſion, reſolved to preſent him wich the 
Freedom of their city, by ſending, in their 
name, Sir Patrick Johnſon, their late repre- 
ſentatire in partiament, with: an inftrument 
called a burgeſs-ticket,incloſtd in a gol box, 
having the arms of the city on the ſide, and 
Theſe words engraven on due cover? r SD ge 
Sees 4254. 5,47 4X4 *» i Lao fart tn ras 
% The lord-provoſt, bailifs, and town- 
council of Edinburgh, did preſent theſe let- 
ters to burgeoiſe'Sir George Byng,"admitaFof 
the blue, in gratitude to him for delivering 
this-iſland from a foreign invaſion, and defear- 
ing the deſigns of the French fleet ar the mouth 
the Flith of Edinburgh, the 13th-of Match, 
F One would have. imagined; that this re- 
mar kable furceſs muſt have ſatisfied every bo- 


* K 
.®, * * 
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nary a ſcheme, as this was then allowed to he» 
and reſtoring public credit, as it were, in an 
inſtant, there ſhould be an univerſab tribute of 
applauſe paid to che admital by all ranks and 
degrees of ' people : but ſo far was this from 
bang the cafe, that Sir George Byng had 
ſcarce ſet his foot in London, that it was wWhiſ⸗ 

cred, that; the parliament would enquire into 
bis conduct; which notion had its rite'from a 
very fooliſh perſuaſion, that, having once had 
fight of the enemy's fleet, he might, if be 
pleaſed, bave taken every ſhip of them, as 
well as the Saliſſur ut. 
I be truth: was, chat the French, having 
am uſed the Jacobites in Scotland with a pro- 
po/al of beſieging Edinburgh caſtle, '- Sir 
George Byng Vas, particularly inſtructed, by 
all means, to prevent that undertaking, b 
bindering the French from landing in the 
neighbourhood, This he effectually did, and, 
by doing it, anſwered the purpoſe of lis ex- 
peditias “? tig b „Mind A „ Rendo. 


But te ſame malicious people, who firſt pro- 


pagated this ſtory, invented alſo another ; 
n:mely,' that Sir George was alſo hindered 
from taking the French fleet by his ſhips being 
foul ; which, actually ptoduced an enquiry in 
the houſe of commons ; and an »ddrefl to the 
queen, to direct, that an account might be 
laid before them of the number of ſhips" that 
went on the expedition W-ith Sir George Byngy 
and when the ſhips were cleaned: Which at 
laſt, however, ended in this reſolution : 


40 That 


vaſion.“ 
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„ That the thanks of the houſe be given ta 


the prince, for his great care in ſo expeditt. 


quſly ſetting forth ſo great a number of ſhips; 
2 the fleet under Sir George Byng was 
enabled ſo happily to prevent the intended in- 


4 . 


This was a. very wiſe and well concerted 
meaſure, ſince it fully ſatis fed the world of 
ne falfity of thoſe reports, and at the fam 

time gaye great ſatisfaclion to the queen an 

her royal conſort the prince of Denmark, who 
both conceived-that his royal highneſe's cha- 

rater was affected, as lord-bigh-admiral. 
About the middle of the ſummer, a refolu, 
tion Was taken to make a deſcent on, or, at 
teafts to Alarm, the coaſt of France, by way 
of retaliation for the affront ſo, lately Offered n 
us; and Sir George Byng, as admital; and 
lord ut ſſey, as Vice-adnöral of the blue; 
were appointed to carry the ſcheme into exe» 
cution. . „ , | — 8 1 
.  Accardingly, Ar Gearge failed from. Spit- 
bead on the Wenty-ſeventk of July, with the 
fleet and tranſports, having the troops on 
board, intended for a deſcent, commanded by 
Beutenent-generzl Earle 3 and the next day 
came to an anchor oft Deal. The twenty · 
vinth they ſtood over to the coaſt of rieren 
as well to alarm as to amuſe the enemy, an 

at the lame time to be ready. for further or- 


ders. The firſt of Auguſt che fleet ſailed again, 
et"; % an 
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and anchored the nex day in the bay of Bou- 
logne, where they made a feint of landing 
their troops. On the third they flood* in, 
pretty near the ſhore, to obſerve the condition 
of the enemy: and on the fourth they weighed 
again, but came to an anchor about noon Th 
the bay of Eſtaples. Here a detachment zof 
troops were landed; but the project on ſhore, 
which this deſcent was to have ſeconded, being 
laid aſide, an expreſs arrived from England; 
on which the troops were re-embarked, |, 

In this manner they continued feveral. days 


on the coaſt of France, creating the enemy in- 


<xpreſſible trouble; and ĩ | the true deſgn 
of it was only to diſturd the naval armaments 
on their: conſts, ànd oblige the French court 
to march Hrge bodies of men to protect their 
maritime tous; which neceffaniy-occafioned 
a diminution of therr army in Flanders. 
The ſame year, Sir George had the honour | 
of conducting the queen of Portugal to Liſhonz 
where, a comtnton was ſent him, appointing 
him - admiral of he White; and her Portu- 
goele majeſty preſented him with her picture 
et with diamond to a very great value, 
in the year ;1709, he was commander In 
chief of the Reet ſtätioned in che Mediterra- 
nean; during which he attempted the relief 
of the city and caſtle of Alicant ; and at the 
fame time meditated a deſign upon Cadiz: 
nor was it his fault that both did not ſucceed; 
for he did every thing that could: ö 
from 


2 
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from him, in order rente ee important 
deſigns ſucceſsful. WY, 

After his return — this expedition; i 
1710, he. was appointed. one of the commil. 
ſioners for execating the office of lord higb- 

* admiral; in which poſt he continued till ſome 
* time. before the gueen's death; when, not fall- 
ing in with the meaſures of theſe times, he was 
removed; but, on the acceflion of George l. 
he was 1eſt red to that employment; * auch, in 
the year 4719, on the breaking our | of the re- 
bellion, appointed to command a ſquadron in 
the Downs; with which he kept ſuch a'watch- 
ful eye on the French coaſt, and ſeized ſuch 2 
4 great quantity of arms and ammunition fhip- 
| i d. there. for the 8 ſervice, that his 
i majeſty, 40. reward. his ſervices, created him 
; — preſented bim with a ring of great 
. 
i value, and Ae him Aber ern of his royal 
i3 favour... © 1 
ow. the Bah 171%, hore was ; ſent widk . 
dron inte the Baltic, on diſcovering - that 
Charles. Nil. had formed a deſign of mal ing 
.a. deſcent, upon England; —— — iculars of 
which, we ink. unneceſſary to dere men- 
tioned. 

We are now to enter upon che cn eme 
able ſcene of action our admiral was ever con- 
cerned in, and which he conducted with equal 

honour and reputation. to himſelf and the Bri- 
tiſh flag. This was/the famous expedition of 
the Britiſh fleet to Sicily i in- the year 1718, 4 
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the protection of the neutrality of Italy, and 
the defence of the emperor's, poſſeſſions againſt 
the invaſion of the Spaniards; who had the 
year before ſurprized Sardinia, and had this 
year landed an army in Siciiyx. 
He ſailed from Spithead about the middle of 
June, 1718, with: twenty ſhips of the line of 
attle, two fire -ſhips, two bomb-veſſels, an 
hoſpital- ſhip, and a ſtote : ſnip. This ſquadron 
arrived, oa the firſt of Auguſt, in the bay of 
Naples, into which the fleet ſtanding with a 
gentle gale, drawn. up in a line of hat ile moſt 
of them capital ſhips, and three of them carry; 
ing flags, afforded ſuch a cle as had never 
been ſeen in thoſe parts before. The hole 
city was in a tumuli of joy and exultation; 
the ſhore was crowded with: multititudes of 
ſpectators, and ſuch an infinite number of 
boats came off, ſome with proviſions and re- 
freſhments, others out of curioſity and admira- 
ration, that the hay was covered with them. 
The viceroy, count Daub, being ill with 
the gout, and having ſent his compliments to 
the admiral, he went on ſhore, attended by 
the flag- officers and captains in their boats; 
and was ſaluted at his landing by all che cans 
non round the city and caſtles; and was con- 
ducted to the, court. through an inſinite throng 
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nal of people, with the greateſt acclamations of 
wy Joy, and all the honours and ceremonies uſu- 
of ally, paid to a viceroy of that kingdom. 


Here the admiral. entered into a conference 
with count Daun; from whom he learned, 
„ e 
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I that the Spaniſh army, conſiſting of thirty 
f thouſand men, commanded by the marquis de 
Lede, had landed on the ſecond of July in Si- 
eily, and had foon made themſelves maſters of 
the city and caftles of Palermo, and of great 
part of the iffand ; that they. had taken the 
5 own of Meflina, and were carrying on the 
i Kepe of the citadel, &c. © of 
After the conference,” the adtniral was ſplen. 
didly entertained at dinner, and then lodyed 
at the palace of the duke de Matztoua, which 
had been magnificently fitted, up for his recep - 
tion. | 
The next morning they bad another confer- 
ence, on che meafaresto be taken in that con- 
Jancture of affatrs; When it was apreed, that 
the viceroy mould fend two thouſand 'Germas 
foot, in tertans, to Meſſina, to relieve the ci- 
tadel and fort St, Salvador, under the pidtettion 
of wing op Foo 3 which accordingly failed 
on the fixth of Auguſt from Naples; and ar- 
rived on the manth in ſight of che Ford * Me(- 
Here the admiral; deſirous of trying evety 
method of negociation, before he proceeded to 
Theektremity of his orders, difpatched His firſt 
captain wich orders to Meſſina, with a letter to 
the marquis de Lede; wherein, after acquaint- 
ing him upon what account he was ſent there, 
he propoſed a ceſſation of arms for two months, 
that their reſpective courts might have time to 
conclude ſuch reſolutions as might reſtore 2 
laſting peace; bat added, that, if be was * 
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ſo happy as to ſucceed in this offer of his fer- 
vice, he ſnould then be obliged to uſe all is 
force, to t farther attempts to diſturb 
the domin ĩons his maſter ſtobd engaged to de- 
The general returned for anſwer, That he 
had no powers to treat; and, conſequently, 
could not agree to a ſuſpenſion of arms, but 
muſt follow his orders, which directed him to 
eize upon Sicily for his maſter the king of 
Spain. WF | : 
Fecht to the beſt accounts the admi · 
ral could receive, he was led to conceive, that 
the Spaniſh fleet was failed from Malta, in or- 
der to avoid him; and therefore, upon teceiv- 
ing the — mph anſwer, he immediately 
weighed, with an intention to come with his 
ſquadron before Meſſina, in order to encourage 
and ſupport the garriſon in the citadel ” bot, 
as he ſtood about the poĩnt of the Faro of Meſ- 
ſina, he ſaw two Spaniſh ſcouts in the Faro ; 
and _ informed at the ſame time, by a fe- 
lucca, which came from the Calabrian ſhore, 
that they ſaw from the hills the Spaniſh fleet 
lying by; the admiral altered his deſign, and, 
ſending away the German troops to Reggio, 
under the convoy of two men of war, he ſtobd 
through the Faro with his ſquadron with all 
the fail he could, after their ſcouts, imagining 
they would lead him to their's ; which accord- 
ingly they did; for, before noon, he had a 
fair view of their whole fleet lying- by, and 
. | E draw: 
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74 BRITISH PLUTARCH. 
drawn into a line of battle; which the admi- 
ral followed, and ſoon, after came up with. 
The conſequence was, that he engaged and 
entirely ruined them, while captain Watſon 
did the ſame by tbe other part of the fleet, 
which ſtood in for the Sicilian ſnore. 


Ia 4719, Sir George, as ſoon as the whole 


fleet was joined, diſpatched his eldeſt ſon to 
England; who arriving at Hampton court in 
fifteen days, brought thither the agreeable 
confirmation of what public fame had before 
reported; namely, the entire defeat of the Spa - 


nith- fleet ; and upon which the king had 


Written a letter to the admiral with his own. 


- 


h ind. E 2 E | 

In the mean time, the admiral proſzcuted 
his affairs with great diligence; procured the 
emperor's troops free acceſs into the fortreſſes 
that were ſtill held out in Sicily; bronght their 
Sicilian gallies from Malta; and ſoon after re- 
ceived a letter from the emperor, written with 
his own hand, accompanied with a picture of 
his imperial majeſty, ſet round with large dia- 
monds, as a mark of the ſervices which bad 
been rendered by his excellency to the houſe of 
Auſtria. | 

Early in the ſpring, the admiral returned to 
Naples; where he adjuſted every thing with 
the viceroy and the German general for the re- 
duction of Sicily; in which he acted with ſuch 
zeal and ſucceſs, that the Imperial army was 
tranſported into the iſland, and fo well ppg 

Wi 
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with all neceſſaries from the fleet, that it may 
be truly ſaid, the ſucceſs of that expedition 
was as much owing to the Engliſh admiral as 
the German general; and, that the Engliſh 
fleet -did not lefs ſervice than the Imperial 
army. r et Tt - $548 Aide 
It was entirely owing to the admiral's ad- 
vice, and to his aſſiſt ance and ſupplies of can- 
non, powder, and ball, from his own -ſhips, 
that the Germans retook the city of Meflina, 
in the ſummer of the year 1719 after which 
the admiral landed a body of Engliſh grena- 
diers, who ſoon made themſelves matters of 
the tober of Faro; by which having opened 
2 free paſſage for their ſhips, he came to an 
anchor in Paradiſe- road. This Was a ſtep of 
great conſequence; far the officers of the Spa- 
mil men of war, which were in the mole, per- 
ceiving this, began to deſpair of getting out to 
ſea, and unbent their ſails, unrigged their 
ſhips,” and reſolved to wait their fate with that 
of the citadel. This gave the admiral great 
ſatis faction, who now found himſelf at liberty 
to employ his ſhips in other ſervice, which had 
for a long while been employed in blocking 
up that port. ˖ 


But, while things were in this proſperous 
ftuation, a diſpute aroſe among the allies 
about the diſpoſition of the Spaniſh/ſhips, 
when, after the citadel was taken, they ſhould 
fall of courſe into their hands. This :dipute 
was happily ended by the admiral's propoſing 
. 2 do 
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to erect a battery, and deſtroy them, as they 
lay in the baſonz which was done accordingly, 
and thereby the ruin of Spain completed. 
The admiral, in order to ſucceed in the re- 
duction of Sicihy, and, at the ſame time, to 
procure artillery for carrying on the fiege of 
the citadel of Meſſina, went over to Naples in 
Auguſt; and finding that the government was 
unable to furniſh the military ſtores that were 
wanting, he generouſly granted the cannon 
out of the Britiſh prizes ; and procured, upon 
his own credit, and at his own riſque, powder 
and other ammunition from Genoa ; and ſoon: 
after went thither himſelf, in order to haſten» 
the embarkation of the troops intended for 8i- 
cily; which was made ſooner than could have 
been expected, merely by bis incredible labour 
and diligence, and in ſpite of the delays af- 
fected by the count (afterwards baſhaw ) Bon- 
neval, who was appointed to command them. 
Our admiral was received with great honour 
and reſpect at Genoa. At his arrival, the 
town ſaluted bis flag with twenty-one guns, 
And his perſon with ten guns and twenty cham- 
bers; and the republic fent off fix deputies, 
three of the old and three of the new nobility, 
to compliment him upon his arrival. 1184 © 
After a ſtay of about three weeks, he failed 
1 with all the tranſports to Sicily, and arrived 
1 before Meſſina on the eighth of October; 
0 which ſo elevated the ſpirits of the army, then 
1 befieging the citadel, that, upon the ſirſt . 
b „ 0 
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of the fleet, they made a vigorous attack upon 
a half:moon; and carried it. The admiral; 
repairing aſhore to the general's quarters, was 
embraced by him, and all the general officers, 
with the moſt tender marits of affection and 
gratulation, the whole army being overjoyed 
to ſee a man who brought them relief and ſuc- 

ceſs, and every good that attended them. 
In ten days after the admiral's arrival at 
Melſina, the citadel ſurrendered to the Ger- 
mans: aſter Which Sir George reimbarked a 
great part of the army, and landed them upon 
another part of the iſland; by which means 
they diſtreſſed the enemy to ſuch a degrees 
that the marquis de Lede, commander of the 
Spaniſh fotees, propoſed to evatuate the 
iſland ; which the Germans were very deſirous 
of agreeing to, and ſent to Vienna for inſtruc- 
tions: but the admiral proteſted againſt it, 
and declared, that che Bpaniſh troops ſhould 
never be permitted to quit Sicily and return 
home, till a general peace was concluded ; 
and ſent his eldeſt fon to Vienna with inſtruc- 
tions, if the Imperial court liſtened to the pro- 
poſal of the Spaniſh general, to declare, that 
his father could never ſuſfer any part of the 
Spaniſh army to depart out of the iſland, till 
the king of Spain had acceded to the quadru- 
ple alliance, or till be received poſitive inſtruc- 
tions from England for that purpoſe. In this, 
Sir George certainly ated as became a Britiſh 
admiral ; who, after having done ſo many ſer- 
1 "_ "waa 
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vices for the Imperialiſts, might ſurely infift on 
beit doing what was juſt-3 in reſpect to us, and 


holding. the Spaniſh troops in the uneaſy (Fl 


tion they now ere, till they gave ample ſatiſ- 
action to the court of London, as well as to that 


.of Vienna. 


After this, the S$raniſh general Jaid a ſnare 
to ſeparate the admiral from the G FErmang, by 


-p:opoling, an, agreement wit him for, a ſepa- 


rate ceflaticn'of . hoſtilities, but without effec. 
But ſoon after, when the Germans, -with the 
uſuſtance of the admiral, had begun. the lege 


2 Palermo, before which the Spaniards lay 


.incamped 3 and juſt as the two armies wete 
.vpon, the point of, engaging, a courier arrived 
In. that lucky inſtant from Spain, with full 
Powers ſor, the Spaniſh gencral to treat and 
agree about the eyacyation of Sicily and Sardi- 
nia, in conſequence of the king of Spain's ac- 
ceding to the quadruple alliance ; upon which, 
the two armies, were drawn, off; a ſuſpenſion 
of arms agreed on ; the Germans put into 
Poſſe ſſion of Palermo; and the Spaniards em- 


barked for Barcelona. 


The admiral, after he had fettled all affairs 
failed in Auguſt, 1720, to, Cagliari, 
in. Sardinia ; Where he affiſted at the ,confer- 
ences of the miniſters and generals of the ſe⸗ 
veral powers concerned; wherein was reg ulated 
the, manner, of ſurrendering the iſland, by the 
che viceroy io the emperor, and the ceſſion 


the ſame to the duke of Savoy ; and, 11 
the 


| 
; 
1 
: 


not have conquere 
ſobdued, without it. Never was any ſervice 
conducted, in all its parts, with greater zeal, 
activity, and judgment; nor was ever the Bri- 
th flag in fo bigh reputation and reſpect in 
thoſe diſtant parts of Europe 
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the inſtance of this prince, the / admiral did 
not depart, till he had ſeen the whole fully 
executed; the Spaniſh troops landed in Spain; 
and the dake cf Savoy put into quiet poffeſſioh 
of his new kingdom ot Sardinia, in exchange 
for Sicily, according to the quadruple alhance: 
in all which affairs the admiral arbitrated "fb 
equally between them, that even the king of 
Spain expreſſed, his entire” fatisfaction in hrs 
conduct to the Briti court: 2nd his behavi- 
our was fo acceptable to the duke of Savoy. 
that his ſincere agknowled#ments to him were 


accompanied with his iftere ſet i dia- 
. EDA ene; G11 3K, NW 


monds. 3 1 7 3 
Thus ended the war of Sicfly, herein the 


Britiſh fleet bote ſo iNuſthiods a hatt, chat the 


fate of the iſland Was wholly governed by its 
operations; both o that the one cold 
, hor the other have been 


His majeſty, king George I. who had 


named the admiral for that expedition, uſed 
to ſay to his miniſters, When they applied for 


inſtruckions to be ſent him for his direction bn 
certain important occaſions, That he would 
ſend him none, for he knew how to Ac with. 


out any; and, indeed, all the mraſutes that 


e took abroad were ſo exact and jaſt, a5 to 
F E 4 {quare 
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ſquare with the councils and plan of policy at 
home. M ' N 
Thus have we given an account of this fa- 
mous expedition; and, by a bare recital of 
1 facts, without further enquiries, ſhewn how 
0 well Sir George Byng executed his inſtructions; 
| for in this conſiſts the merit of an admiral, and 
. for which alone he is anſwerable, and not at 
1 all for the rectitude of theſe inſtructions. If 
1 this be not granted, we muſt never expect to 
be well ſerved at ſea; ſince the n, WhO 
takes upon him to interpret his inſtructions, 
will never want excuſes for his conduct, be it 
5 what it will; and, if this be once granted, Sir 
| George Byng muſt be allowed to have done 
1 his duty as well as any admiral ever did; for 
to his conduct it was entirely owing, that Sicil 
was ſubdued, and his catholic majeſty . 
to accept the terms preſcribed him by the 
quadruple alliance, He it was, that firſt en- 
gaged the Germans to ſet foot in that iſland, 
even. after the taking of Meſſina. The cauſe 
of the emperor being become the cauſe of his 
maſter, he ſerved the intereſt of. that prince 
with ſuch zeal and fidelity as exhibited a pat- 
tern to. his own ſubje&s. He lived in ſuch 
harmony with the Imperial viezroys and gene- 
rals, as has been ſeldom ſeen among fellow- 
. ſubjects united in command; the want of 
51 which has proved che ruin of many important 
4. expeditions. He was incapable of performing 
f duty in a cold or negligent manner; and, when 
Fr. any 
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any ſervice was committed to bis management, 
he devoted his whole application to it ; nor 
could any fatigue, or. indiſpoſition of body, 
ever divert of Interrupt his attention from any 
point that required preſent difpatch, To this 
it might be in a great meaſure owing, that he 
was never unfortunate in any undertaking, nor 
miſcarried in any ſetviee intruſted to his direc- 
tion; for, whoever will trace public or private 
events to their ſource, will find, except where 
the immediate unger' of Providence is vifble, 
that what 15 aſcribed to chance, is generally the 
effect of negligence or imprudence. He always 
proceeded upon ſolid principles, and left vo- 
thing to fortune that could be accompliſhed by 
for:hght and application. His firmneſs and 
plain-dealing to thoſe foreigners who treated 
with him upon bufineſs, was ſuch, that it con- 
tributed greatly to the dispatch ind ſucceſs of 
bis traafsdkfohs with them; for they could 
depend upon what he ſaid ; and, as they faw- 
he uſed no arts or chicanes himſelf,” and had 
too diſcerning an eye to ſuffer them to paſs un- 
obſerved in others, they often found it their 
beſt policy to leave rheit intereſts in his hands 
and to his management; being certain of a 
mot impartial and punctual performance of 
whatever he engaged in. His reputation was 
ſo thoroughly eſtabliſhed in this particular, 
that, in the frequent diſputes and altereations, 
that aroſe between the Savoyards and Ger- 
mans, during the courſe of the war, and be- 
® 4% th tween 
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tween the latter and the Spaniards at the con- 
eluſion of it, he was the common umpire be- 
tween them; always ſhunnivg and oppoſing 
any exwavagant or unjuſt demands; and re- 
conciling, as much as poſſible, the violences 
of war with the rules of honour and juſtice. 
After the performing ſo many ſignal ſervices 


the admiral departed from Italy to attend his 


majeſty to Hanover; and the king, among 
many other gracious expreſſions of favour and 
ſatisfaction, told him, That he had found out 
the ſecret of obliging his enemies as well as 
his friends ; and, that the court of Spain had 
mentioned, with great acknowledgments, his 
fair and friendly behaviour in the proviſion of 
tranſports, and other neceſfaries,” for the em- 


barkation of their troops, and in . 


them from many vexatious oppreſſions that ha 
been attempted. No wonder that a man en- 
dowed with ſuch talents, and ſuch a diſpoſition, 
left behind him in Italy, and other foreign 
parts, the character of a great ſoldier, an able 
{lateſman, and an honeſt man. Ai 
During his majeſty's ſtay at Hanover, he be. 
an to reward the eminent ſet vices of Sir George 
Bybe, by making him treaſurer of the navy, 


and rear- admiral of Great- Britain; and, on 


his return to England, one of his moſt honout- 
able privy-council. 

In the year 1721, he was created a peer of 
Great- Britain,, by the title of viſcount Tor- 


vonſhire: 


rington, and baron Byng, of Southill, in De- 
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yonſhire : and, in 1725, he was made one of 
the knights of the Bat. 7 103874 do 

At his late majeſty's z cceſſion to the throne, 
he was made firſt commi ſioner of the admi- 
ralty ; in which high ſtation he breatbed his 
laſt, at his houſe in the Admiralty, of an aſth- 
ma, in June, 1733, in the ſeventieth year of 
his age, and was buried at Southill, in Bed- 
fordihare, 

His lordſhip was but of a tender conſtitu- 
tion, though wei, ſupplied with ſpirits, which 
were not {0 conſpicuous in gaiety of converſa- 
tion, as in activity in all the duties and func- 
tions of life or buſineſs, in which he was inde- 
fatigable ; and, by a, continual habit of in- 
duſtry, had hardened and inured a body, not 
naturally ſtrong, to patience and fatigue. 

He had ay no great proficiency in ſchool- 
learning, which the early age of going to 
ſea rarely admits of; but his great dili- 
gence, joined with excellent natural parts, and 
a juſt ſenſe of honour, made him capable of 
conducting difficult negociations and commiſ. 
tons, with proper dignity and addreſs. 

During the time he preſided in the Admi- 
ralty, he laboured in improving the naval 
power of this kingdom; in procuring encou- 
ragement for ſeamen, who in him loſt a true 
friend; in promoting the ſcheme for eſtabliſh- 
ing a corporation for the relief of widows and 
children of commiſſion and warrant officers in 
the royal navy ; and in every other ſervice to 
his country that he was capable of, 


He 
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He married, in 1692, Margaret, daughter 
of James Maſter, of Eaſt-Landen, in Kent, 
eſq. by whom he had eleven ſons and four 
daughters ; but only three of the former, and 
one of the latter, ſurvived him, | 
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Taz LIFE or 


ALEXANDER POPE. 


, 


LEXANDER POPE, a much ad- 
mired poet, was deſcended of a good fa» - 


mily by both parents; and born on the eighth 
of June, 1988, in London, where his father 
was then a conſiderable merchant. _ ' 
We are obliged for the account of Mr 
Pope's ſamily to the ſatires that were made 
upon him; in anſwer to which, he thought 
prone to publiſh the following ſhort genea · 
ogy: 27 "FA 
That Alexander Pope, his father, was of a 
gentleman's family in Oxfordſhire ; the head 
of which was the earl of Downe, in Ireland, 
whoſe ſole heireſs married the earl of: Lindſey, 
His mother was Editha, the daughter of Wal 
liam Turner, eſq. of Vork: ſhe had three 


brothers; one of whom. was killed; another 
died in the ſervice of king Charles I. and the 


eldeſt following his fortune, and becoming a 
general officer in Spain, left her what eſtate 
remained after the ſequeſtrations and forfeit- 
ires of her family; which, as well as that of 
her huſband, was of the Popiſh religion. ba 
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He was taught to read very early by an 
aunt, and he learned to write without any 
aſſiſtance, by copying printed books; which 
he executed with great neatneſs and exactneſs. 
He was put, at eight years of age, under the 
diredlion of one Taverner, a prieſt, who taught 
him the rudiments of the Latin and Greek 
tongues together. He imbibed theſe elements 
of claflical learning with the greateſt facility, 
and, on firſt ſeeing the poets, diſcovered, at 
once, both the peculiar bent of his inclination, 
and the excellency'of his genius. 981 
About this time accidentally meeting with 
Ogilby's tranflation of Homer, be was fo 
much ſtruck with the force of the ſtory, that, 
notwithſtanding the deadueſs and infipidneſs 
of the verſification, Ogilby became a favour- 
ite book. The Ovid of Sandys fell next in 
his way; and, it is ſaid, that the raptures 
theſe tranſlations gave him were ſo ſtrong, that 
he ſpoke of them with pleaſure all bis life 
e r e : 
From his private*tutor he was ſent to a po- 
piſh ſeminary at Twyford, near Wincheſter ; 
whence he was removed to ſchoot at Hyde- 
park corner. | 175 
Hle was now about ten years of age, and, 
being carried ſometimes to the play-houſe, the 
ſight of thoſe theatrical repreſentations pat 
him upon turning the chief events of Homer 
into a kind of play, made up of a number of 
ſpeeches from Ogilby's tranſlation, A 
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by verſes of his,own,. He perſwaded the up · 
per boys to act chis piece ; à curigfity. which 
one would have been glad to have ſeen. The 
maſter's gardener repreſented the character of 
Ajax, and the actors were dreſſed after the 
prints of his favourite Ogilby; which jiodeed 
make far the beſt part of that book, being de- 
ſigned and engraved by artiſts of note. 
In the mean time, he was ſo unfortunate as 
to loſe, under his two laſt maſters, what he had 
acquired by the. Fick. In, Ibis condizioo,” a 
twelve years of age, he retired with his parents 
to Binfield, in Windſor. foreſt, where bis fa- 
ther had provided: a convenient little box, not 
far from Oakingham, in Berkſhire; and, at 
his firſt coming, S Lad, was pus gpdes, ano- 
ther prieſt for a few months, but with as little 
ſucceſs as before; ſo that he reſolved to be- 
come his own maſter. This country ggtreat, 
however,. ſuited his melancholy. and te flective 
temper ; and it was about this time that he 
wrote his Ode on Solitude, which appears as 
the firſt-frujts of his poetical genius. 
It was bere too that he firſt ,peruſed the 
writings of Waller, of Spenſer, and of Dry- 
den; but, on the firſt fight of Dryden, he 
abandoned the reſt, having now found an au- 
thor whoſe caſt was extremely congenial with 
his own. After he met with this favourite's 
works, he was never eaſy till he had ſeen the 
author; and, for that purpoſe, he procured. a 
friend to bring him to a coffee- houſe where 
: Dry- 
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Dryden was, only that he ſight” be Vleſſed 
with the ſight of that great po 

This could not have bes love before Mr. 
Dryden's death, which hap pened in 1701; 
ſo that Mr. Pope was never known to him: a 
misſortune which he. lametits 3 in the WO 
pathetic words : 


1 


"up Virgitiam tantumn vida,” 4 

He never mcedoodd big afterwards withodt 

a kind of rapturous veneration. Thus, for 

inſtance, having run over the names of his 

great friends and. enconragers, he concluges 

with the perſon whom he eſteemed above all 
the reſt, in the following diſtich: 


And St. john $ ff, great OT s friend be. 
fore, 
With open arms receiyed one poet. more. 

His works therefore be ftudied with equal 

leaſure and attention; he placed them before 
his eyes as a model: in ſhort, he copied not 
only his harmonious verfification, but the very 
turns of his periods: and hence it was that h& 
became enabled to give to rhyme all the har- 
mony of which it is capable. 

Binfield being near Eafthamſtead, where Sir 
William Trumbull then refided, our young 
genius was introduced into the acquaintance of 
chat  gentlemas ; ; Vine being ruck with ad- 

miration 
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miration at his extraordinary parts, and pleaſed 
with his good ſenſe, as well as the decency 
and regularity of his manners, gave him great 
encouragement, and PREY admitted bim to 

ip | Vit, 4554 


a ſhare of his friendſhi 
In the mean time, maſter Pope was not 
wanting to himſelf in improving his talents 
for poetry: at fourteen years old he had com- 
poſed ſeveral elegant ”__ that way: at fif- 
teen, he had acquired a ready habit in the 
two learned languages; and to which he fooh 
after added French and Italian, + +» © 
It is a common obſervation, that ſome ſeeds 
of vanity.and felf-concent are neceſfary i 
ents. in the compoſition of a poet; accordingly 
our author was not without a. proper ſhare 
theſe qualities, and now thought himſelf capa- 
ble of undertaking an epic, poem. In that 
ſpirit, he ſet about writing his Alcander this 
year; and the performance, as might be ex- 
pected, was a glaring proof of his childiſh 
folly. However, he had either ſenſe or mo- 
deſty enough, or both, to keep it in his ſtudy; 
and in his riper years ſpoke of it with a frank- 
neſs and ingenuity that does more than atone 
for the forwardneſs of his attempt, 2 50 


- 


© I confeſs,” ſays he, “there was a' time 
when I was in love with myſelf; and my firſt 
produQtions were the children of ſelf-love upon 
innocence. I had made an epic poem and pa- 
negyrics upon all the princes, and I thought 
mytelf 


A.) as: appears; by the. ſubſequent let- 
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myſelf the greateſt genius that ever was. 1 
cannot but regret theſe delightfal viſtiens of 
my childhood, which; like the fine colours we 
ſee when our _ are anke are en for 
* 0 
In tha following. year, 104, be enterel 
upon aitaſk. more ſuitable to bis age. This 
-was his Paſtorals, hich brought hint into the 
acquaintance of ſome of the moſt-eminent wits 
of that time. He communicated theſe b rſt to 
Mr. Wycherley, who was highly pleaſed with 
them, and ſent a copy to Mr. Walſh; gentle- 
man of the horſe to queen Anne, and authdr 
of ſeveral i en acres both in proſe ang 


1 verk e. 


This nada kim to the acqudintaries of 
that ntleman, WhO proved a very ſincere 
friend to him; and having immediate'y di- 
ſcerned that our poet's 1 talent lay not Þ 
much in ſtriking out new thoughts of his own, 
as in improving thoſe which he borrowed from 
the antients, and an eaſy verification, told 
him, among other things, that there was one 
way left open for him to excel his predeceſſors, 
and that was correctneſs; obſerving, that, 
though we had ſeveral great poets, yet none 
of them were correct: he. therefore adviſed 
him to make that his ſtuſuyp½ . 

The advice was not loſt: Mr. Pope re- 
ceived it very gratefully, and obſerved it very 


ters 
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ters in this coxreſpontence 5 and no doubt the 
diſtinguiſhing harmony of his numbers was in 
a pfeat meaſurę qwing to ii 
This year, 1704, he wrote- alſo the firſt 
part of his: Windſor-Foreſt, though the whole 
was not publiſhed till ſeveral years afterwaids, 
in 17 10, Wh a dedication to lord Lanſdowne, 


whom he mentions as one of his eatlieſt ac- 


quaintance;. Mr, Wycherley was another. 


To theſe, beſides Bolingbroke and Walſh, he 


adds Conpreve, Garth, Swift, Atterbury, Tal- 


bot, Somets, anch She fñeld, as perſons with 


whom he was not only converſant,” but be- 
loved, at ſixteen ot ſeventeen years of age; an 


early bard for' ſuch acqùaintante: and the ca- 
talogue might be made yet more illuſtrione, 


had he not conſged- it to the time when he 


wrote the Paſtorals and Windſor-Foreſt. 


The circumſtance of our author's writing tlie 
firſt part of this poem ſo early as 1704, fur- 
niſtes no bad apology for the general fault 
charged upon it; few images, it is ſaidꝭ are 
introduced, Which are not equally applicable 
to any place whatſoever. It is true, deſcrip- 
tive poetry, of which kind is this piece, was 
manifeſtiy none of the ſhining talents of Pope; 
but, when it is remembered, that he. pitched 
upon a deſcription- of, Windſor-Foreſt, then 
the place of his abode, at ſixteen, an age ſor 
which this kind; «cf. poetry has the greateſt 
charms, it may as truly be ſaid, that he could 
not then be ſenſible which way the chief farce 
of his genius lay; and this may more par- 

ticularly 
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ticularly be inſiſted on by all who have taken 
notice of-what our poet hath faid of this pork 
in an 2 to * Atterbury, | 


While pure deſcription held the place of 128 


11 iö allowed an he breaks out into a true 
poetical enthuſiaſm more than once, and par- 
ticularly in the concluſion; and there was in- 
deęed a circumſtance which, no doubt, ſtropgly 
animated his muſe in that part. The peace, 
afterwards concluded at Utrecht, was | this 


year, 170, projected by bis particular friends i 


Harley and St. John; Who Ke now at the 
head of the miniftry, '' Accordingly, we find 
the influences and effects of peace, and its 
conſequence, 4+ diffaſive eommerce, marked 
by ſelect circumſtances; ſuch as are beſt adapted 
to ſtrike the imagination by lively pictures, the 
election of which conſtitutes true poetry, 

the cloſe of all, there appears a groupe of al. 
legorical s, in the rear of which 
ſtand the following figures,” painted in livin 
colours, eee Proper infignts and 5 
butes. | 


— — . har en Make Wal. feel, 
And . mourn her broken wheel; 
There faction roar; rebellion bite her chain, 
And gaping furies thirſt for blood in vain. g 


ee. „ Adden 


— 


nan r 


T= 


on 
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« Addiſon was inexpreſſibly chagrined at 
this noble concluſion of Windſor- Foteſt, both 
as a politician and as a poet. As a politician, 
becauſe it ſo highly celebrated that treaty of 
peace, which he deemed ſo pernicious to the 
liberties of Europe; and as a poet, becauſe he 
was deeply conſcious, that his own Cam- 
paigne, that Gazette in rhyme, contained no 
ſtrokes of ſuch genuine and ſublime poetry as 
the concluſion before.... 


No part of our bard's liſe is more intereſt- 


ing than that of his conduct in cultivating” 
fnendſhips, eſpesially with his brother poets,” 


At the age of eighteen,” ha was grown fo high 
in the eſteem of Wycherley, that he thought 


him capaple of correcting his poems, (which 


bad been damned) ſo as they might appear 


again in print. Pope complied with the re- 


queſt, and executed it with equal freedom and 
judgment. But the faults proved too many 


for the author of them to be told of; he was 
old, became jealous, and conſtrued bis young 
maſter's ingenuity, and plain dealing, into 
want of reſpect. Not only the deſign of pub- 


lining was dropped, but all correſ nce 
with the corrector ſuſp ende.. 
This ungenerous reſentment was lively re- 


ſented by Pope; and, -thougly Wychertey was 


prevailed with afterwards, by the mediation of 
a common friend, to. reſume. the correſpond - 
ence, yet this went no farther than bare com- 

plaiſance. 
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2 Wera. ſome time after Mr 
ycherley's death, his poems bei üb- 
liſhed by ſome — — in 1520,70 
author, the following year, printed ſeveral 
letters that had paſſed between them,; in vin. 
dication of Mr. Wycherley's good name, 
againſt ſome miſconſtructions prefixed to that 
oditial #2) #46020 2990.80.24 I! 1:7" 2 T1207 ed 
Our poet's conduct, throughout this Whole 
trying affair, was greatly above his years; 
bat, young as he was, his talents were now 
beginning to ripen into full maturity. This 
appeared conſpicuouſly in his Eſſay on Criti- 
ciſm; which, though wrote ſo early as 1508, 
yet placed him 2 thoſe of the firſt rank 
in his art. It is indeed eſteemed a muſter- 
piece in it's kind, and ſo diſcovered the pecu- 
liar turn of his genids. He was not pet 
twenty years old, ſo that every body ſtood 
amazed to find ſuch a knowledge of the world, 
ſach a maturity of judgment, and ſuch a pe- 
netration into human nature, as are there dif. 
played; inſomuch that it became a ſubject for 
the critics to diſplay their proſoundeſt full in 
accounting for it. The greateſt geniuſes ia 
painting; as well as poetry, were generally ob- 
ſerved, not to have 1 any of their 
maſter- pieces be fore the age of thirty, or 
thereabouts; and that Mr. Pope's genius rl- 
pened earlier, was owing, it is ſaid, to u hap- 
py conjuncture of concurring circumſtances. 
He was happily ſecured from falling into the 
debaucheries of women and wine (the too fre- 
quent 


— 
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quent bane of -hopeful youth) by the weakneſs 
and delicacy, of his conſtitution, and the bad 
ſtate of his health. The ſenſual vices were too 
violent for ſo tender a frame, he never fell into 
intemperance: or diſſipation, Which is of the 
gteateſt conſequet ce in preſerving each faculty 
of the mind in due vigour. Even bis mit- 
ſhapen figure is aliedged to have been of uſe to 
him as a writer, nd ne d t 
It is an obſervation of lord Bacon, that 
whoſoever hath any thing fixed in his perſon 
that induces contempt, hath alſo a perpetual 
ſpur within to reſcue and deliver himſelf from 
it, Hence it has been thougbt not improba- 
ble that our poet might be animated by this 
circumſtance, to double his diligence, to make 
Limſelf diſtinguiſhed by the rectitude of bis 
underſlandiog, and beautiful turn of mind, as 
much as he was by the defdrmity of his body. 
This remark is thought to receive ſome coun- 
tenance from our author himſelf in the follow - 
ing lines 31: a ahn einn C lf dic l 


| 345 0 14 f 71 A : 
What crops of wit and honeſty. appear. 

From ſpleen, from obſtinacy, hate, or fear: 
See anger, zeal, and fortitude ſuppljß :; 
Ev'n avarice, prudence; ſloch, philoſophy; 
Nor virtue, male or female, can we name, 
But what will grow on pride, or grow on 

ſhame. 71 's 1% 23. 5: ih 
It is certain that he ſtrictly fulſilled the pre- 
cept of Horace in each particular, Malta tu- 
lit fecitque puer, ſudavit & alſit. F 
12 £ 
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It was another circumſtance, equally propi- 
tious to the ſtudies of Pope, in this early part 
of his, that he inherited'a fortune that was a 
decent competency, and ſufficient to ſupply the 
fmall expences which, both by conſtitution and 


reflection, he required. This. he preſerved 


from the two moſt deſtructive enemies to a 


young genius, want and dependance. Nor 


was the circumſtance of being placed beneath 
opulence, and an high ſtation, leſs propitious; 


ſinee theſe almoſt unavoidably embarraſs and 


immerſe the poſſeſſor in the cares, the plea- 
fares, the indolence, and the diſſipation, that 


accompany abundance, © Thus it is conceived, 


that theſe external aids, as ſo many auxiharies, 


aſſiſting the native inborn ſtrength of our paet's 


cle had their ſhare in this triumphant pro- 
uction. f | 


But how triumphant ſoever may he the merit 


of the Eſſay on Criticiſm, yet it was ſtill ſur- 
aſſed, in a poetical view, by the-Rape of the 
Lock. The former indeed excelled in the 
didactic way, for which he was peculiarly 
formed; a clear head and ſtrong ſenſe were his 
characteriſtical qualities; his chief force lay 
in the underſtanding, rather than in the ima- 
ination: but it is the creative power of the 
fal that conſtitutes the proper characteriſtie of 
oetry ; and therefore it is in the Rape of the 
ock that Pope principally appears a poet; 
ſince in this performance he has diſplayed 
more imagination than in all his other works 

put together, F 
. c The 
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The poem took its birtk from am incidental 
ouarrel that happened between too fobfe fa. 
milies, that of ford Petre and Mrs. Fer fror; 
both of our author's acquaintanee, "and of the 
ſame religion. His lordſhip, in 4 party bf 


pleaſure, carried it ſo far as to cut off a fa 


rite lock of the lady's Bair, This, tho” dat 
in the way of gallantry,” was ſerioufly re- 
ſented, as being indeed a feat injury. Hen 


there preſently grew rc which 


being {den with concern by 2 friend 


to all, that friend · req ueſted Pope to try the | 


power of his muſe on the occaſion ; in ng 
that a proper piece of ridicule was the lixelieſt 
means" to extinguiſh the rifing” tie, © Pope 
readily ecitphied with this freendly Prop 
and, the! Jundture regüifing difpateb, hig ff 
deſign was compleated in lefs than à for 


which being ſent to the Tady, Rad more RA 


the propoſed effect. Pleaſed tothe hiphieft de. 
gree with the delicacy of the compliment paid 
to her, ſhe fitſt communicated'copies* of It to 
wade jo. oor Now gp ited With bur 
author to print it: as he did, though not 
without Aden of concealing hrs name ts 
ſo haſty a Reteh. But the bis Fo. applauſe 
which the ſketch met with, put him upon en- 
riching it with the machinery of the {ylphs ; 
and in that new drefs, the two canoes extended 
to five, came out the following year, 1712, 
uſhered by a letter to Mrs, Fermor, to whom 
he afterwards addreffed another, which is 


eſteemed far ſuperior to any of Voicure, 


Vol. XI. F The 
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The inſertion of the machinery in proper 
places, as it is done without the leaſt appears 
ance of being awkardly ſtitched in, ſo it was 
always eſteemed by Pope himſelf, as an effort 


of his greateſt Kill and art as a poet; and F 


have always eſteemed. the letter above · men- 
tioned to Mrs. Fermor, as the moſt engaging 
effort of his ſkill and art as a letter - writer, 
But let the reader judggngmme. 


To Mrs, Arabella Fermor, after her 
40 4+ e tee tot ee 
« Madam, | 
« YOU are ſenſible, by this time, how 
much the tenderneſs of one man of merit, is 
to be preferred to the addreſſes of a thouſand; 
and by this time the gentleman you have made 
choice of, is ſenſible, how great is the joy of 
having all thoſe charms and good qualities, 
which have pleaſed ſo many, now applied to 
pleaſe one only. It was but juſt, that the 
ſame virtues which gave you reputation, ſhould 
give you happineſs; and I can wiſh you no 
greater, than, chat you may reap it to as high 
a degree, as ſo much good nature muſt give it 
to your huſband. tet i £7] 
It may be expected, perhaps, that one 
who has the title of being a wit, ſhould ſay 
ſomething more polite upon this occaſion; but 
I am really more a well-wiſher to your felicity, 
than a celebrater of your beauty. . Beſides, you 
are now a married woman, and in a fine way 
| | 0 
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to bela great many better thing pros a fine 
lady; ſuch as, an excellent! wife, a faithful 
friend, a tender parent, and, at 1 as the 
conſequence of them all; a faint" in Heaven: 
You ought now to hear nothing, but that 
which is all that you ever deſired to bear, 
(whatever others have ſpoken to you) I mean 
truth; and lit is with the utmoſt that I aſſure 
T no friend you have, can more rejoice; in 
ny good that befalls you, is more ſenfibly de- 
lighted: with the proſpect of your future-happi- 
neſs, or more anfeignedly deſires a long conti · 
nuance of it, ory” 

J hope you will think it but jult, that a 
man, Who will certainly be ſpoken of as your - 
admirer after he 1s tend] may have the ye 
nels, while he 1 is „ to be 1 


* 


Here Pope appears the man of W | 
200d-nature, and a thorough knowledge of 
the world. This letter is ſometimes annexed to 
the poem not injudiciouſſy, as rendering the 
entertainment compleat in the happy e 
of the heroine. 

This year he alſo publiſhed his: Temple of 
Fame; having, according to his uſual caution, 
kept i it two years in his ſtudy, That object of 
the unwerfal paſſion was full upon his thoughts 
at this time; he had been, from the firſt ſet- 
ting out, in fall ſtreteh after i it, aud ſaw it now 
within his reach: accordingly, we find him 


k F 2 an 


— 
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in high ſpirits; diverting himſelf with: the x4 
dies, to one of whom he ſent a copy of his 
Temple, with an hamorous gay epigram, 
which he introduces i in the following: wordt: = 


. 4 Now I talk of Fame, I ſend you my 
Temple of Fame, which is juſt come out; 
but my ſentiments about it you: will fee _ 


better by this pigtam. 


What's fame with a_ by euſtm ofthe ap 
tion. | 

Ts call'd, in women, only reputation: p 

About them both why keep we ſuch a pother, 

Pad 8 with one, e II renounce tho 
Other. 


:A e in the ſame taſte had lipped into 
the Rape of the Lock. 


Oh! hadft thou, .cruel, been content to 8125 
Hairs leſs in fight, or any hairs but theſe. 

Some of the fair-ſex taking offence, as it is 
faid, to theſe lines, occafioned the two fol- 
lowing ; wherein that delicacy is handled: ve 
roughly, as being no better * a mere 
en ee of . | | 


Who cenſure. moſt, more precious hairs would 
. doſe, | 
To have the Rape recorded by his muſs: 


In 
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In a paſſage of the letter which accompanied 
this epigram, it appears, that he had now be» 
gun to tranſlate Homer's, Iliad, and made a 
good progrels; in it; and, in 1713, he gave 
out propoſals for publiſhing that tranſlation by 
ſubſcriptions 3.3 {> 5481/4 * g ; | N 
_ He had been preſſed. to this — 
ſome years before by ſome of his friends, an 
was now greatly encouraged in the deſign by 
thers. His rehgious principle, diſqualified 
him from receiving any; ſolid teſtimony of his 
merit, in the uſual way, of a place at court, 
Common prudence therefore prompted him to 
make the advantage he could of the repu : 
tation he had obtained in his trade, and try to 
raiſe an independent fortune by it. And the 
ſueceſs was ſuch, as muſt needs anſwer, if not 
exceed, his maſt ſanguine expectations; he 
acquired. a conſiderable fortane, by a ſubſerip- 
tion ſo. large, that it does henour to che king · 
dom. He ſaw all parties and dengminatioss 
join it it, notwithſtanding the underhand prac! 
tices of ſome pretended friends, who in vain 
oppoſed the ſtream. At the head of theſe was 
toi$d-Mr, Addiſon. N Ob, 
Our author had Jong paid an awful: venera- 
tion to that riyal; the conſciouſneſs of which; 
ſerved to ſet a keener edge upon his reſent- 
ment now. But, though the ſenſe of ſo much 
treachery and fal ſhood tingled in every vein, 
yet he managed it with the niceſt prudence, 
and at laſt revenged it with a ſatire which does 
honour to himſelf,” 4 0 3 4 
1 The 
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Ihe ſeveral ſteps of his conducting this very 
critical affair may be ſeen in his letters on this 
occaſion, to which the reader who has not pe- 
ruſed them, will thank us for referring him. 
We ſhall only obſerve, in general; that, among 
other contempiibly mean artifices made uſe of 
by Addifon, to ſuppreſs the riſing merit and 
fame of his rival; it appears from theſe let: 
ters, that he diſcouraged Pope from inſerting 
the machinery in the Rape of the Lock; that, 
to hurt him with the Whigs, he induſtriouſſy 
pave it Qut, that Pope was a Tory and a Jaco- 

ite; and ſaid that he had a hand in writin 

the Examiners, That Addiſon himſelf tha 
lated the firſt: book of Homer's Iliad, pub- 
liſhed under Tickell's name; which he de- 
«lared, after Pope's was printed, was ſtill the 
beſt that had ever been done in any language. 
And, laſt of all, he privately encouraged Gil. 
. don, to abuſe Pope in a virblent pamphlet, and 
; Faye him ten guineas for the performance, In 
ſhort, this was the moſt dangerous attack that 
Pope ever experienced. How much then does 
it raiſe the character of hi. parts and prudence, 
that he was able abſolutely to defeat it, and 
even to break theſe darts, which envy and ma- 
lignity had forged againſt him, upon the bead 
of the forger, 1 OS, OITS0 
... Thus, with admirable temper and ſpirit, he 
_ preſerved his dignity ; and, keeping bis mind 
attentive to every means that might render his 
tranſlation more perfect, he took a journey, a 
little before the death of queen Anne, 2 
Eq 53 ord ; 
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ford; to conſult ſome books in the Bodleian 
and other libraries in that univerſity; and the 
firſt part of his tranſlation was publiſhed the 
following year. 

This gave great fatisfaQion, ſo that 35s 
finances were now put in ſuch a floutiſhing 
ſtate, that he reſolved to place himſelf nearer 
his friends in the capital. In that view, the 
{mal} affair at Binfield being ſold, he purchaſed 
a houſe at Twickenham, whither he removed 
with his'father and mother before the expira- 
tion of this year, 1715. He calls this one of 
the grand æras of his days; and the taſte he 
diſplayed in improving the ſeat, became the 

eneral vogue. 

While he was employed in this delightful 
work, he could not forbear doubling the pſta- 
ſure he took in it by CORNARINES it to his 
friends. * ng: ; 


40 The young ladies,” ſays be, i in a att ts 
Mr. Blount, *© may be aſſured, that 1 make 
nothing new in my gardens, without wiſhing 
to ſee them print their fairy ſteps in every cor- 
ner of them. I have put the laſt hand to my 
works of this kind, in happily pniſhing the 
ſubterraneous way“ (from his "hoafe to his 
garden, under the high-road-which* ſeparated 
them) „ and grotto. .I there found à ſpring 
of the cleareſt water, which falls in al perpe- 
tual ri!l, that echoes thro* the cavern day and 
night, From the river Thames you fee "ihr? 

| WY Sabin 
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Rr up r — —— to 2 

PG. et open temple, Was y: compoſed of 
Hells, in the ryfjic, manners and from that 
diſtance; under the temple you look down 
thro'-a floping arcade of trees, and fee fails on 
the river ſuddenly appearing aud vaniſhing - as 
through a perſpective glaſs. When you ſhut 
the door of this grotto, it beemat, on the ih- 
ſtant, from a luminous rbom, a: camera obs 
{cura : on the wall of which aht mbjeas'or 
the river, hills, woods, and: beats, are: feirgw 
ing a moving pictute in their vile tadimienit 
and when you have a mind to light it ppy it 
affords you;a very different irene. It balhe 
with ſhells, interſperſed with pieces of lobe: 
ing-glats in angular forms ; and in the cieling- 
is a Rar of the ſame materials 3 at Which 
when, à lamp of an orbicalar figue;:; of this 
alabaſter, is hung in the middle, a thouſand 
pointed rays glitter and are reflected over the 
place. . There ara connected to this: grotto,” 
by a narrower pallage, o porches, one to 
wards the river, of ſmooth ſtaneb, ſull of light 
and peu ; the other towards the garden, ſhas 
dowed wich trees, and rough with ſhells, flints, 
and iron ores. The bottom is paved with ſim - 
ple pebble, as is alſo the adjoining walk up 
the wilderneſs to the temple, in the natural 
taſte, agreeing not ill wich the liule dripping 
murmor and the aquatic idea of the Whole 
place. It wants norhing to complete it but a 
good ſtatue, Wh ap inſeriꝑption like that. beau- 


.- 


teous: 
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teous pictureſque 2 alen vu. «now I am 
ſo fond of. 10 9 5 4 


Y 


Hujus nympha loci, ſacri cuftodia fontis, - 
Dormio, dum blandæ ſentio murmur aque : 
Parce meum, ** n ann 


| Rumpete ; ſou bibas, Gre inci; race. 


* * 


weber of the, grott, hee ſacred ſprings I 


And 7 — murwr of theſe, deten ep, 8 
PATE m Hum bers, . r nul 
And drink in blence, Or- in Laer lave, be ; 


0 Woll think I have — very poetica i 
this 2 hut: * . oy the 
. 1 8 . * * 


Th letter, was wrote zjangag: D 
wards. wrote 3 poem upon it in a peculiar cal 
and kind: and Mr. arburton informs us, 
that the improving this grotto was the favou- 
rite amuſement of his deelining years; f9/ 
that, not long before his deb, by enlarging 
and ineruſting it about with a vaſt number of” 
ores avd minerals of the richeſt and rareſt 
kinds, he had: made it ons of 4he moſt elegans 
_ romantic retirements that is any es to 

e ſeen, 


a nw 


6 And, „ adds that mics. © os benen of | 
his poetis genius, in the diſpoſition and orna- 
Fs ments 
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ments of thoſe romantic materials, appeared to 


as much advantage as in = of his beſt con- 
trived forms.” 5 ä 


11 


- "His father ſurvived this gent adj ws 
years, dying ſuddenly, after à very healthy 
life, at the age of ſeventy- five. He was bu- 
Tied by his ſon at Twickenham, who erected 
a handſome monument to his memory, with 
an inſcription celebrating his innocence, 
bity, and piety.” As he was a Papiſt, he eoul 
not purchaſe, nor put his money to intere 
on real ſecurity; and, as he adhered to the, 
intereſt of king James, he made it a point of 
conſcience; not to lend it to the new govern- 
ment; ſo that, though he was worth near 
:wenty thouſand pounds, when he left off bu- 
ſineſs, from the ſame principles, at the revo« 
lation; yet afterwards living upon the ſtock, 
he left our poet*ts the management of fo mar. 
row @ fortune, "that "_ ons falſe mw would 
have been fatal, 

This rigidneſs of wwe eld ventlemant 8 les 
bite principles betrays an uneommon degree of 
bigotted weakneſs, which it was the ſon's care, 
as much as poſſible, to keep out of ſight. This 
was a part of prudence, at well as piety, and 
we find him pgs.) a very over 21 more pom 

once. 4 "$654 48 1 © A.. 


For right hereditary tax'd and fin'd, 
He Rac to poverty with 1 of mind, 


* 
* 


* 
22 . i e 
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5 II} 85 3 19 $0392 242414 45387 x ed 572900 
What fortune, pray? Their own. 


And better got than Beſtia's from the throne, + 
Born to no pride, inheriting no ſtrife, , ++ 4 
Nor marrying diſcord in a noble wifſe:: 
Stranger to civil and religious rage. 
The good man walk'd innocuous thro, his 
Age: 0362019 % 207/14 J£-QLL WO 113K! 
No —_ he:ſaw, no ſaits would ever try 
Nor dar'd an oath, - nor hazarded ailye,. ::;-1;. 
Unlearn'd, he knew no ſchool-man's ſubtle 
ate mance n 19) ob png, Jon 
No language, but the language of the heart: 
By nature honeſt, by experience wiſemm: 
Healthy by temperance and by exerciſe. 
His life, tho“ long, to ſickneſs paſt unknown; 
His death was inſtant, and without a groan. 21 


The old gentleman had ſometimes recom- 
mended to our author, in his earlieſt years, the 
ſtudy of phyſie, as the beſt means of repairing 
that waſte of the ſubſtance which from his 
own principles was rendered unavoidable. Bot 
this muſt, have gone no farther: than a ſimple 
propoſal, ſince we are aſſured by the ſon that 
he broke no duty, nor diſobeyed either parent, 
in following the trade of a poet; and his fa- 
ther had the ſatis faction of living long enough 
to ſee him in a ſure way of making a -genteel 
fortune by it. W211 jd 

In verity, want of a due attention to this 
neceſſary point was none of our poet's weak - 
neſs; on the 92 we find him taking all 


oppox- 


kg the regard to 
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opportunities to puſh it to the utmoſt. In 
this ſpirit, not ſatisfied with the golden tide 
that was continually flowing in from his tranſa 
1 he publiſhed, in 1717, a collection of 
e poetical pieces he had wrote before; in 

= his fortune had undeniably 

a. conſidarable ſhare. He proceeded in the 
fame ſpirit: to give a new edition of Shake- 
ſpear; which- being publiſhed in 172 1, diſ- 
covered that he bad conſulted his fortune in 


the undertaking more than bis fame. 


The Iliad being finiſhed, he engaged upon 
the. like footing to undertake the Gaydey ; 
and that work being compleated in 17 25,- the 
following year was employed, in concert with 
his aſſociates, Dean Swift and Dr. Arbuthnotz 

in printing ſeveral volumes of Miſoellanies. 

About this time, he narrowly eſcaped loſing 
bis life as he was jeturning home inia friend's 
chariot ; which, on paſſvg-a bridge, happened 

- be. overturned, and thrown -with the hovies 
into the xi ver; The glaſſes were up, and he 
not able to break them; ſo that he was in 
immediate danger of“ drowning, ' when the 
poſtillion, who had juſt recovered - himſelf; 
came to his relief; broke the glaſs which was 
uppetmoſt, took him out, and carried him to 
the bank; But a fragment of the broken glaſs 
cut one of his hands ſo deſperately, that: wy 
loſt the uſe of two of his fingers. 

He had no made ſuch 4 ſence about His 
fortune; as put it oot-of danger; andthe like 
fenge, Which nen — — 


1 ** 4 05 


1 jp n 
F 
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ſet about hiv fame; being-finiſhed-in-the-Dun, 
ciad, ine _ in ond your ven 
in 4to. 
' He ſoinewhere: obſerves,: That ts life vf 
an author is a ftate of warfare; and he has, 
in this attack, or, rather, ſeries - of attacks, 
ſhewed himſelf a complete general in the art 
of this kind of war. "Fabias aunctanda, &. 
Our poet bore the inſalts of His — 
ten years beſore he hazarded a geberal hattles 
he was alb that While climbing! the bills of 
Farnaſſus; during which, he could not forbear 
ſome ſlight ſkirmiſhes; and the ſucceſa af the 
was of uſe, in ſhewing him his ſuperior 
ſtrength, and thereby adding confidence to his 
courage, but he was now ſeated ſafely on tha 
ſummit.: beſides, he had obtained what, in 
his own opinion, is the happieſt+end of lifes 
the love of valuable men; and the nent feli- 
city, he declares, was to get rid of fools and 
ſcoundrels: to which end, after having, by 
ſeveral affected marches and counter · marchea, 
brought the whole army of them into his 
power, he ſuddenly fell upon them with a pen 
as irreſiſtible as the ſword of Michael the 
arch- angel; and made an abſolutely univer- 
ſal laughter: of them, IN Ne 
ſoul to — his fur yr N 
The poem cautiouſſy made its: firſt appears 
ance, as a maſked-battery, in Ireland 3. nor 
indeed, was the triumph completed without 
the aſſiſtance of our author's undoubted fecond, 
Dean Swift, Who, having furniſned it with 
ome 
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refuſal he had given, many years before, to 
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ſome exquiſitely. wrought! artillery, in that 
pompous figure it made à new appearance, 
printed at London in 17283832. 
This edition was preſented to the king and 
queen, by Sir Robert Walpole; who probably 
at this time offered to procure Mr. Pope a 
penſion; which he refuſed with the ſame ſpi- 
rit as he bad formerly done to an offer of the 
ſame kind made him by the lord Hallifax; 
which ſpirit of our author in declining this 
offer of Sir Robert's ſeems to be expreſſed in 
à letter of his, about this time, to his friend 
7 ene 36s Rows 


was once before,” ſays he, diſpleaſed 
at you for complaining to Mr. of my 
not having a penſion; I am ſo again, :at your 
naming it to a certain lord. I have given 
roof, in the courſe of my life, from the time 
Then J was in the friendſhip of lord Boling- 
broke and Mr. Craggs, even to this time 
when I am civily treated by Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, that I never thought myſelf fo warm in 
any party's cauſe, as to deſerve their money, 
and therefore would never have accepted it. I 
deſire you to take off any impreſſions which 
that dialogue may have left upon his lord- 
ſhip's mind, as if I ever had any thoughts of 

being beholden to him, or any other, in that 
% 1 peg | u 630; 


Naa)... „ 
One of the proofs here intimated, was the 
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an offer of the fame kind by lord Hallifax ; 
as appears by a letter to that lord as early av 
the year 17 14 3 ; ee 15 writes in theſe 
term? | 01 C2821; 
40 305 Lad, rh Pep 
« AM obliged to you; both for the fax 
yours you have done me, and for thoſe you in- 
tend me. I diſtruſt neither your will, nor 
your memory, when it is to do good ; andy 
if ever I become troubleſome or ſollicitous, iT 
muſt not be out of expectation, but out of gras 
titude. It is, indeed, a high ſtrain of genero- 
fity in you, to think of making me eaſy alt 
my life, only becauſe I have been ſo happy 
as to divert you a few hours; but, if I may 
have leave to add, it is becauſe you thin md 
no enemy to my native country, there will aps 
pear a better reaſon; for I muſt of YO 
quence hy vey! much, 'as I fincerely am, 


ee e e i: Vous, xc. 
It is d welt dhe: that My: Crapps,'i in 
1710, gave him a fubſcription for one? Hun- 
dred pounds in the. South- Sea, of be- be 
made no manner of uſe. 

As theſe offers muſt be underſtood to bs 
made in the view of taking him off from his 
attachments to his friends, his refaſal of them 
ate ſo many illuſtrious proofs of his ſteadinefs 
in that point. Yet he declares, in a —_— 

** 
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Dr. Swiſtz that he had: perſonal obligations, 
which 8 would erer prefer, 0 0 of Gif; 
ferent es. 4% 35 

In 1729, our poet, * the view "of. Citing. 
yet another fence about his fortune, purchaſed 
an annuity of one hundred pounds for his 
dn life, that of his mother "being lkewiſe 
included. 

The ſame; year, by the advice. of lerd- Boy 
lingbroke, he turned bis-pen to ſuhjects of mo- 
rality z and accordingly wa find him, with the 
aſſiſtance of chat friend, at work this year upon 
his Eſſay on Man. The following extract o 
a letter to Dean Swiſt, en, . _ 
= on, advice. v7 


84 Bid hi m. [Pope]; atk to you edle won 
heiiz about, I hope in good! earnelh;- it 19:4 
ane, and will be in biz hands tan eriginel, 
is ſole; complaint 10, that he find it tgo caiy 
in the, execuluen,, This ſlatterę bis: lazineſs, 
It flatters my judgment; who always thought, 
that, univetſal-as his talents are, this is emi- 
nently, and peculiarly, his, above all the 
writers I know, living ga 5 Ad not . 
cept Horace.“ MY | 


| Pope tells the dean, inthe non leon, what. 
this Work was 0 N 


© The work, he. [Bolipgbroke} 1 of | 
with ſuch. abundant partiality, is à ſyſtem of 
8 in the kdratian way.“ 


In 


In another letter, written probably in t 
entrance of the following year, we fee the gen 
neral aim which, at leaſt, he wiſhed abe by 
attributed to this work. * 


« am peeking or Anker pla 
a book to bring mankind to look upon this} 
with comfort and 5 qe 281 — 
in good pre N | 


This ſubject was „ esel dec bo bis 
he found the eee caſy to a degree tat 
ſarprize& himſeſf, . © e 
| his leiſure hours in pu deſign 5 

his Echir Epiſttes, w. artery 3 out ſeparat 

in the courie of there. fpllowing yours. NB 
a great clamour was raiſed againſt the Fourth | 
ofthete piles; adereſſed to 31614 Boliighrike, 
upon und the character or Finibn ws 
it gave rent offence,” The YeſtHh ptivin, it 
fid, - wes*w00plain nov te be S845 bo was. 
poi hied at j and the late duke of CHandors it 
is laid ret to our tuthor in ſuch à manner 88 
made him ſerfible, that he ought to have con 


fined thitnfelf to & made character. 
Mr. Pope, we are told, began to with- * 


i * 


had not carried the matter fo far, but chere was 
g receding j all he could do was to palltate 


the buſineſs; and this was done in a letter by 
Mr, Cletand to Mr Gay, in December, 1731. 
But this leiter was not ſatisfactory, nor yet 

be wrote to the duke profeſiing' His 9 
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” 1 
FI 41; 
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„All this while, he had the pleaſure to ſee 
the Epiſtle fell ſo, that it went through the 
preſs a, third time very ſoon. 'Thereupod, in 
high ſpirits, he publiſhed a letter to lord Bur. 
Iington, the March following ; wherein hav- 
ing taken notice of the clamour which, he 
fays, thiough malice and miſtake ſtill conti» 
ved; he expreſſes his reſentment of this 
Bg. diſavows any deſign againſt the duke, 
makes him ſeveral high compliments, and 
then proceeds thus: N 


„ Certainly the writer deſerved more can- 
dour, even in thoſe who know him not, chan 
to promote a report, which, in regard to that 
noble perſon was impertinent; in regard to me 
villainous. Nai | 
I have taken,” continues he, an oppor- 
tunity of the third edition, to declare his be- 
Iief engt only of my innocence, but of their ma- 
lignity; of. the former of which my heart is 
as conſcious, as I fear ſome of theirs muſt be 
of the latter; his humanity feels a concern for 
the injury done to me, while his greatneſs of 
mind can bear with indifference the inſult of- 
fered to himſelf,” 


Aſter this, he concludes with threatning to 
make uſe of real names, not fiftitious ones, in 
his enſuing works ; and how far he went into 
the execution of that menace, will preſently be 


ſeen; for the unreaſonable complaints which 
1 Fre Were 


8 
5 
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were made againſt this Epiſtle by ſome ſecret 
enemies, put him upon r ſatires, in 
which he ventured to attack the characters of 
ſome perſons of high rank; and the affropt 
was reſented in ſuch a manner, as provoked 
him to let looſe the whole fury of his ſatirical 
rage againſt them, which was poured forth in 
proſe and verſe, 73 183 * 


In the firſt ſatire of the ſecond book of ko- | 


race, he had deſcribed lord Harvey and lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, fo characteriſtically, 
under the names of lord Fanny and Sappho, 
that theſe two noble perſonages did not only 
take up theſame weapons againſt the aggreſſor, 
but uſed all their intereſt among the nobility, 
= even with the king and queen, to hurt 
* 8 , 
This laſt injury was what Pope complained 
of moſt; and, for that reaſon, / the letter 
which he wrote in. anſwer to it was ſthewnlito 
her majeſty as ſ6on as it was finiſhed; which 
concludes with theſe words: 5 


% After all, your lordſhip will be careful 
not to wrong my moral character with thoſe 
under whoſe protection I live; and through 
whoſe - lenicy alone I can live with comfort. 
Your lordſhip, I am confident, upon conſider- 
ation, will think you inadvertently went a lit- 
tle too far, when you recommended to' their 
peruſal, and ſtrengthened- by the weight of 
your apptobation, a libel mean in its reflec- 
tions upon my poor figure, and TORE 2 
* 4 08 0 


4 - 
— 
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boſe upon my honour and integrity; wherein 
I was repreſented as an enemy to human race, 
a murderer of reputations, a monſter marked 
by God like Cain, deſerving to wander ac: 
Earſed through the world. -A ſtrange picture 
fa man, who had the good fortune to enjoy 
many friends, who will be always remembered 
as the firft ornament of his age and country, 
arid do enemies that ever continued to-be heard 
of, except Mr. ohn Dennis and yout lord - 
ſip..---- A man who never wrote a' line, ig 
which the religion or government of his coun» 
try, the royal family, or their miniſtry, wete 
diſreſpectfully mentioned; the animoſity; of 
any ont party gratified at the expence' of anos 
thet x Or aby cenſure paſt, but upon known 
vices, acknowledged folly, or aggreſſing im- 
rfigence, It is Wich infinite” pleaſure he 
U Knud, 4hat ſome men, who: ſeem aſhamed and 
| __ __ afraid of nothing. elſe, are fo very ſenſible of 
this tidicule; and ?tis:for chat very reaſon, he 
reſolves, by the grace of God, and your lords 
ſhip's good leave, | 


That, while he breathes, no rich or noble 
knave | 


Shall walk che world in credit to his grave; 1 


- © This he thinks is rendering the beſt ſer- 
vice: he can to the public, and even to the 
good government of his fellow - creatures. For 
this, at leaſt; he may deſerve ſome commenda- 
gons, fram the greateſt perſons in it. Your 
S *  Iordfhip 
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lordſhip knows of whom T fpeak ---- thei? 
names I ſhould be as ſorry, and as muck 
_ aſhamed, to place near yours on ſuch an oc- 
caſion, as I ſhould to ſee you, my lord, placed 
ſo near their'perfons, if you could ever make 
ſo ill an uſe of their ear as to aſperſe or miſ- 
tepreſent an innocent man.“ e 


Pope did not think proper to print this let« 
ter; nor yet, what is more remarkable, to 
communicate it to his friend Swift; to whom 
he excuſed himſelf in a letter, ſent with his 
Fourth Eſſay on Man, and his Epiſtle to lord 
Cobham. | | 1 


% There is a woman's war,“ ſays he, “ des 
clared againſt me by a certain lord; his wees 
pons are the ſame which women and children 
uſe; a pin to ſcratch, and a ſquirt to beſpat- 
ter. I. writ a ſort of anſwer, but was aſbamed 
to enter the liſts, with him; and, after ſhew+ 
ing it to ſome people, ſuppreſſed it: other- 
wiſe it was ſuch as was worthy of him, and 
worthy of me.. C2 7s 


| He had before given that friend an account 
of this affair, and of his own conduct in ity 
as follows: „ | 

© That I am an author, whoſe characters 
are thought of ſome weight, appears from the 
great noiſe and buftle that the court and 
town make about me, I defire your opinion 
as 


| 
| 
| 
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as to lady -+---*s and: lord s performance; 
They are certainly the top «its of the court; 
and you may judge, by that ſingle piece, 
what can be done againſt me; for it was la- 
boured, corrected, pre- commended. and paſt 
diſapproved; ſo. far as to be diſowned by 
themſelves, after each had highly cried it up 
for the other's. * 

I I have met mith ſome complaints, and have 
heard at a diſtance of ſome threats occaſioned 
by my verſes. I ſent fair meſſeges to acquaint 
them where I was to be found in town, and 
to offer to call on them at their houſes to ſa- 
tisfy them; and ſo it dropped. It is very 
poor in any one to rail and threaten at a diſ- 
tance, and have nothing to ſay to you when 
they ſee you.“ , 2 rat" 


„He knew well the nature of his friend, and 
this addreſs was ad hominem; accordingly he 
received a moſt comforting anſwer, which 


13 


-concludes thus: 


« Give me a ſhilling, and I will inſure 
you, that poſterity ſhall never know one fingle 
enemy, excepting thoſe whoſe. memory, you 
have preſerved.” | 1 


After this, he continued writing ſatires till 
the year 1739, when he entertained. ſome 
N of undertaking an epie poem; 
which, however, proved abortive. He bas 
told us in the Epilogue the reaſon of his lay- 
q ing 
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jag down his pen on thoſe ſatirical ſubjects 3 
and he gave the true one for laying down his 
moral eſſays long before to Dr. Swift, 
Jam,“ ſays he, © almoſt at the end of 
my morals, as I have been — ago of my wit; 
my ſyſtem is a ſhort one, and my circle har- 
row. Imagination has no limits; that is 'a 
ſphere in which you may move on to eternity: 
but where one is confined to truth, or, to 
ſpeak more like a human creature, to the ap- 
pearances of truth, we ſoon find the ſhortneſs 
of oo? HER HP V6 242 emen 


This was not his caſe as a ſatitiſt; the tart- 
neſs of that laſh'was too liquoriſn to be cloy- 
ing, Though he was drawn out of the ſphere 
for a while by ſome more immediately intereſt- 
ing views, yet we ſhall find him returning to 
it again in a little time, and continuing to 
move in it till death arreſted his ſteps. F 

In the interim, ſeveral of his familiar let- 
ters having ſtole into the world without his 
privity, he publiſhed a genuine collection of 
them in 17373 the avowed ineident for which 
publication is retailed in the Preface, : and the 
truth of it reſts upon our author's name. 

The ſtory is undeniably ſomewhat intricate, 
which cauſed a ſuſpicion that ſome cunning had 
been uſed by him; but we muſt content our- 
ſelves with another reaſon for publiſhing theſe 
letters at this time, which conſiders them as a 

part of the defign of his Magnum Opus, or 
2 his 
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bis Eflay on Man, Ethic Epiſtles, and Sas 
tires. | 


! 


« My opinion is,” ſays D. Warburton 
«that there might be collected from them the 
beſt ſyſtem that ever was wrote for the conduct 
of human life, at leaſt to ſhame all reafonable 

men out of their follies and vices; and, no 
doubt, che manner in which Mr. Qurll got 

poſſeſſion of ſome of them, is a flaming in- 
ance of the corruption of the age,” 1 


Whatever may be thought of this reaſon, it 
is certain the increaſe of his purſe had no 
ſmall ſhare in the motives for publiſhing 
them. Familiar letters betwixt perſons of 
any reputation will always meet with readers; 
and the reaſon of it is well expreſſed in theſe 
very-letters by lord Bolingbroke, who, in 4 
po ſcript to one of Pope's to Swift, writes 
thus: | , 


I ſeek no epiſtolary fame, but am a 

deal pleaſed to think, that it will be known 
hereafter that you and I lived in the moſt 
friendly intimacy together.---Pliny,” continues 
his lordſhip, writ his letters for the public; ſs 
did Seneca; ſo did Balzac, Voiture, &c. 
Tully did not; and therefore theſe. give us 
more pleaſure. We ſee Cato, and Brutus, 
and Pompey, ſuch as they really were, and 
not ſuch as the gaping multitude of their own 
age took them to be, or as hiſtorians and = 

ave 
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have repreſented them to us. That is atiathef 
pleaſure, Ai DJ ; Rf IQNHIO0 I : 8 

J remember. to have ſeen a proceſſion at 
Aix la Chapelle, wherein: an image of Charle- 
magne is carried on the ſhoulders of a-man, 
who 1s hid by the long robe of the imperial 


ſaint. Follow him inte: the veſtry, you ſee the 


bearer ſlip. from under the robe, and die gi- 

. oantic figure dwindle into an image of an or- 
dinary ſize, and ist ſet by among othet lum- 

ber.“ ob ob 25 13, $ (242.4 e 


L\-.. $3hs-4..8 od 


His lordſhip's remark is undeniably very 


juſt, and unavoidably turns our eyes upon his 
pupil, who is the perſon chiefly concerned in 
it, Accordingly, we find, in theſe letters, 
not only that he had given into ſame vente: 
in his youth, as well as other pots, r that 
he had made public confeſſion of long?before; 
but, what was at this time particularly inte- 
reſting, theſe letters diſcover the peculiar ſti 

in the name of Sappho, under which he ſati- 
rizes lady Mary Wortley Montague. 


That pretieuſe, Mrs. Elizabeth Thomas, 


ſo called by her keeper Mr. Cromwell, be 
ing entruſted” by the latter to ꝓreſerve ſeverul 
of our author's letters Which be had ſent to 
Cromwell, ſhe fold them to Carll; Who, it is 
laid, made uſe of them as fo many decoy - ducles 
to draw in others; and, by that means, the 
ſurreptitious edition of our author's letters Was 
completed; for Which reaſon our author ſent 


is 
: 1 
1 
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the following. rondeau, to Cromwell, r it 
YE be communicated to her. 


\ You know where you. did deſpite, Is 

7 'other day, wy, little eyes, ni . 
Little legs, and little thighs, 0 5 
And ſomething elſe of little ſize, 


t 0 1 


You know. where. . $309 res 
You, tis true, have fine et gc 3 
Taper legs, and tempting thighs: 
Vet what more than all we prize 
Is a EOS of little ſize, 


You, know where. 


It was, about 7 by time, that, the ill ſtate 
of Pope's health having frequently drawn him 
to Bath, he could not long remain there un- 
known to Mr. Allen, a very eminent Quaker 
who reſided near that place, and was ſo much 
pleaſed with the Letters of our poet, as to 
ſeek an opportunity for contracting a friend- 
ſhip, with their author; the reſult of which 
was his acquaintance with Mr. Warburton ; 
who tells us, be had, before the commence- 
ment of this 1 intimacy, wrote his Commentary 
vpon the Art of Criticiſm, as alſo on the DOR 
on Man. 

The great complaint of that eſſay was its 


obſcurity; which our author had been told 7 
J 
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by his friend Dean Swift, who wrote to kim 


* 


thus upon its firſt appearance: 


I confeſs,” ſays that friend, “ in ſome 
few places, I was forced to read twice. I be- 
lieve I told you before what the duke of D. 
ſaid to me on that occafion; how a judge here 
who knows you, told him, that, on the firſt 
reading theſe eſſays, he was much pleaſed, bat 
found ſome lines a little dark ; on the ſecond, 
moſt of them cleared up, and his pleaſure in- 
creaſed; on the third, he had no doubt re- 
maining; and, that he admired the whole“ 


But their obſcurity was comparatively a ſmall 
fault ; the author was alſo charged with having 
laid a plan of deiſm. It was — this ob- 
jector, that Mr. Warburton firſt entered the 
liſts, in defence of Pope, in theſe Commen- 
taries ; and Mr. Pope, in a letter to him on 
this occaſion, acknowledges the obſcurity of 
his piece. | 9 

« You have,” ſays he, “made my ſyſteta 
as clear as I oyght to have done, and could 
not: you underſtand me as well as 1'do my- 
ſelf, but you expreſs me better than I expreſs 
myſelf.” And, in a fubfequent' letter upon 
the ſame ſubject, he goes nil further: “ Ven 
underſtand my work, ſays he, better than 
1 do myſelf.“ un 


WALLETS AAS 
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ed 
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Mr. Warburton's Commentary being thus 
approved, the Eſſay on Man was re-publiſhed 
therewith in 1740. But it appears, from thoſe 
acknowledgments of Mr. Pope, as if lord Bo- 
lingbroke,: who confeſſedly furniſned the mat. 
ter of the Eſſay, had put more into our au- 
thor's head than he was able perfectly to com- 
prehend. This edition, with tke Comment, 
was tranſlated into French, by a gentleman 
belonging to Monſ. Cramby, an ambaſlador, 
Mr. Pape:defired his friend. Warburton to pro- 
cure 2, good tranſlation of the Eſſay on Man 
 anto Latin proſe, which was begun by a gen- 
tleman of Cambridge ; but a ſpecimen which 
was ſent to our author not happening to pleaſe 
him, that deſign: proved abortive. | | 
It was alſo at the inftance of Mr. Warbur- 
ton, that our author added a fourth book to 
the Dunciad; which was printed ſeparately 
in the year 1342. 22 c | 
About the time that Pope. acquainted- his 
Jaſt-mentioned friend with his deſign to add 
this book to the three former of the Dunciad, 
they went together to Oxford; where Mr. Pope 
had the compliment made to him; of an offer 
of a doctor's degree in law; which. he chuſing 
to wave, went farther weſt ! to viſit: ſome 
friends, leaving his fellow. traveller in the uni- 
verſity; Who Layio there a day longer to 


viſit his friend Dr. John Conybeare, dean of 
Chriſtchurch, received a meſſage that day from 
the vice- chancellor, by a — 5 of eminence 
in the univerſity, with the like compliment, 
15 A to 
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to know if a doQor's depree in divinity would 
be acceptable to him. The offer was enter” 
tained in a very different manner from the for- 
mer to Mr. Pope, But this latter proved Aa 
meer compliment, the makers of it being, as 
it ſeems, miſtaken in imagining, that one 
friend would not chuſe to be doQored without 
the other; ſo that, when the congregation met 
for the purpoſe, the grace paſſed in the nega- 
tive, 

This affront was warmly reſented by Mr. 
Warburton : but he had ſufficient amends. 
made to him for it by Dr. Thomas Herring, 
archbiſhop. of Canterbury, ho conferred that 
degree upon him not long after, 

In the next year, this whole poem of the 
Dunciad came out together, as a fpecimen of a 
more correct edition of his works, which he 
had then reſolved to give to the public: and 
he made fome progreſs in that deſign, bat cy 
not hve to compleat it. 

In the former edition, of 1742, Mr. Cib- 
ber being then become laureat, was promoted 
to the throne of Dullneſs: which indignity he 
was judged to have merited by a late attack 
upon our author, wherein, among other things, 
was revealed a ludicrous paſſage of his youth- 
ful days to this parpoſe : That Mr. Pope was 
decoyed to a brothel by a certain noblemany 
in company of Cibber ; who there; out of 
pure compaſſion, pulled him off one of the la- 
dies whom he had mounted, and might have 
done himſelf a miſchief. The ſtory was told 

G 3 with 
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with: hamor, 'and, indeed, was no more than, 
a very appoſite return to a reflection caſt upon 
Cibber ſome years be fode, in the epiſtle to Dr. 
Arbuthnot. | N : . * /4%*;, Sovr eb 


And has not Colley ail his lord and whore ?. 


- The truth is, there had been between them 
an irreconcileable quarrel of a long ſtanding, 
which, unluckily for Pope, and with ſome, 
bitle blemiſh to his character, begun in the 
play- houſe; and he continved in a ſtate of 
war fare with the players ever after. In the 
mean time, Cibber thrived, procured many 
valuable friends, and at laſt obtained the lau- 
reat's place. * $4 53 fir of 

All this was apparently beheld with no 
pleaſing; eyes by his antagoniſt, who .now te- 
ſolved to take his foll revenge by making ham 
the hero of his Dunciad. To. this purpoſe, 
no art that be could deviſe was left unttried 
againſt this bated rival. The farce began 
with an act of ſettlement upon the chrone, 
which runs thus: | 


«© BY yirtue-of the authority in us veſted, 
by the act of ſabjeQing, poets to the power of 
a licenſer, we have reviſed this piece; where, 
finding the ſtile and place of king have been 
given to a certain pretended pieudo-poet, cr 
phantom, of the name of Theobald; ard 
apprebending the ſame may be deemed, in 
ſome ſort, a reflection on majeſty; or, at leaſt, 
an 
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an encroachment on that legal authority, 
which has beſtowed on another perſon the 
crown of poeſy: We order the ſaid pretended 
pſeudo-poet, or phantom, utterly to vaniſh 
and depart out of the work ; and declare the 
ſaid throne of poeſy, from this inſtant, to be 
abdicated and vacant, unleſs duly and lawfully 
fapplied by the laureat himſelf : and it is here- 
by enacted, that no other perſon prefome m 
fill the dme. 7 


And, Jef this mould not « bo ſafliciona, chers 
was prefixed the following eee 2 * 
1 
« Tt was expreſſedly confeſſed; in the Pre» 
face to the firſt edition, that this poem” was 
not publiſhed by the author himfelf. It was 
printed originally in a foreign country; and 
what foreign country? Why, one notorious 
for blandets-; where, finding blanks only 19s 
ſtead of proper names, thoſe blunderers filled 
them up ab bebe pleaſure. Fhe very heroe 
of the poem has been miſtaken to this hour; 
ſo that we are obliged to open our notes with 
a diſcovery who he really was. We learn from 
the former editor, that this piece was preſenied 
by the Bands of Sir Robert Walpole to kiog 
George the Second. Now the ruthor e 
tells us, his heroe 18 the mann 


= 2 bo ler | 
The Smichfild muſes to the ears of —— 15 
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is notorious to, whom. this e 
— of lanigat- 5 V+ 244 — 


To theſe jocoſe attempts to 6x the intended 
inſamy upon Cibber,, there was., added another 
in the ſerious way, in the edition of 1743, 
by Mr. Warburton ; , who - tells us, he had 
— had a deſign of giving ſome: ſort of notes 
on the work. of this post, before he had any 
acquaintance with kim. He ehought. ſome 
were , of a more ſerious *. 3 
BY" 68 , 48 

40 "7 — lately, coptinuet hey cc 54 pleas : 
ſore of paſſing ſome months with the — 
zn the country, where I prevailed. upon him to 
do what he bad long deſigned, and favour me 
with an explanation of ſeveral paſſages in his 
works. It happened, jaſt at this, zunQure, 
that there was publiſhed, 2 ridiculous book 
againſt, him full of perſonal reflections, which 
furniſhed him with a Incky.opportumty of im- 
proving this poem, by givingit the Only thing 
it wanted, a, more conſiderable heroe. i Hg 
was always ſenſible of its defect in that ꝓartia 
cular, and only let the piece, paſs, with the 
hero. it had, purely ſor want of a beiter g non 
entettaining the leaſt expectation, that ſuch 4 
one was reſerved for this peſt as had obtained 
the laureat. He could no longer deny this 
juſtice. And yet I ſhall venture to ſay, there 
was another motive. which had fill more 

weight with our author; this perſon, wy 
Bo: rom 
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from every folly, not to ſay vice, of which 
another would be aſhamed, has conſtantly de- 
rived a vanity, and therefore was the man m. 
the world who would leaſt be hurt by ny 


All this while the general cry ran in favour. 
of Colley, and this laſt effort jon Pope's ſide 
was ſo far from having the defired effect, that 
it was turned againſt him, and conſtrued to 
proceed from a conſciouſneſs of his _ 
dubbed heroe's ſuperiority in the ſkirmiſh ; 
being obſervable, that, in theſe — 
contrary to thoſe of the ſword, he that keeps 
the field, i. e. has the laſt word, enn 
the worlt of it. 

The truth is, Cibber, in A8 pamphlet, 
promiſed to keep bis temper, and did ſo; by 
which means ont author was deprived of his 
uſual weapons of advantage, and the ldureat 
got ſome reputation by his performance; 
which conſequently Mr. Pope mult” have loſt. 
--.-- Thus it bappened, that he was a little uns 
lucky in the choice of boch the heroes to the 
Dunciad. 

His edition of Shakeſpear proved: no bettet 
than a foil to ſet off the ſuperiority of Fheo- 
bald's:; and Cibber pore away the palm from 
him in the dtama. We have accountiof ws 
attempts» of Pnpe's, one in each of the two 
branches of this ſpecies of r _ wn} yer 
unſueceſs ful. 

He bad all his liſe * ſubject: to an babiz 
n head - ach, and that hereditary complaint 
8 5 * 4s 
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was now greatly increaſed by a dropſy in his 
breaſt, under which he expired on the thirti- 
eth of May, 1744, in the fifty-fixth year of 
his age, 
His body was depoſited, purſuant to his 
own requeſt, in the ſame vault with thoſe of 
his parents, to whoſe memory he had erected 
a monument with an inſcription written by 
himſelf, It is as follows, but in capital cha- 
racters. | * 


| | ' $.* 9 
Alexandro Pope, viro innocuo, probo, pio; 
5 Qui vixit an. 75. ob. 1717. 
Et Edithæ conjugi, inculpabili, pientiſſim; 
Quæ vixit annos 93. ob. 1733. 
Parentibus bene merentibus 
Filius fecit. 


Et fibi. Obiit an. 1744. ætatis 56. 


This laſt line was added after his death, in 
purſuance to his will; the reſt was done on 
the death of bis parents. 

Not long before his death he made his 
Will; in which he conſtituted Miſs Blount 
his teſtamentary- heir during her life; and, 
among other legacies, he bequeathed to Dr. 
Warburton the property of ſuch of his works 
already printed, as he had written, or ſhould 
write, Commentaries upon, and had not been 
otherwiſe diſpoſed of, or alienated; with this 
condition, that they were publiſhed without 


future, 
After 
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After he had made his Will, he wrote this 
legatee a letter; in which, having informed 
him of his legacy, he ſays, 8 K 


« T own the late encroachments upon my 
conſtitution make me willing to ſee the end of 
all further care about me or my works. I 
would reſt for the one, in a full reſignation 
of my being to be diſpoſed of by the Father 
of all Mercies ; and, for the other, though, 
indeed, a trifle, yet a trifle may be ſome ex- 
ample, I would commit them to the candour 
of a ſenſible and reflecting judge, rather than 
to the malice of every ſhort- ſighted and male- 
volent . critic, or inadvertent and cenſorious 
reader; and no head can ſet them in ſo clear 
a light, or ſo well turn their beſt fide to the 
day, as your own.“ 1 : 


In diſcharge of this truſt, that gentleman 
gave a compleat edition, in 1751, of all Mr. 
ope's works, executed in ſuch a manner as, 
he was perſuaded, would have been to the au 

thor's-ſatisfaCtion, | $907 7H 
The elegance of this edition is very com- 
mendable, and it is not to be doubted, but 
that the author's deſign, as to the collection, 
is faithfully obſerved, as far as it could be 
done, How far the editor's privilege in writ- 
ing notes extended, is only known to himſelf. 
Several inſerted in the firſt edition, were left 
out in the ſecond ; but ſtill ſeveral were retaĩn- 
ed, which contain ir not to ſay, ill natur- 
: bl 
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ed, reflections, upon the author's deareſt bende 
Theſe have not eſcaped cenſure. 

Tis ſaid, that allowing the; remarks 10 be 
juſt, yet the inſerting them in his works muſt 
either be an injury to his will, or leave his mo- 
ral character indefeniible. One of theſe gives 
room to ſuſpect this laſt to be enen re · 
gard to theſe friends. 

In the 8tb letter of the oth volume, Mrs 


Pope exprefles Nr to that old . Dean 
e ihus: of 0 


= You aſc. me if 1 have got any 3 of 
new friends to make up for them that are 
gone; I think that impoſſible : but as, when 
the continual waſhing. of a river takes away 
our flowers and plants, it throws: weeds and 
ſedges in their room; ſo the courſe of time 
brings us ſomething, as it deprives us of a 
great deal: and, inſtead of leaving us what 
we cultivated, and expected to flouriſh and 
adorn us, gives us only what is of ſome little 
by accident. Thus 1, have acquired But 
J had my heart hardened, and blunt o new 
imprefſions.. n 1 | can fay no mare, Wee! 
SID > e 


T0 the: wee wos we 115 che following 


7 40 T here are me 5 in this letter, 
which can no ocherwiſe be accounted for, than 


| * the author's xtreme compaſiica and ten- 
derneſs 
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derneſs of heart, too much affected by the 
complaints of à peeviſh old man, laboutring 
and impatient under his infirmities, and too 
intent on the friendly office of mollyfying 
them.“ . 


of . ; 

Fhe editor, we ſte, attributes theſe expreſ- 
fions of the author's love to an extremity of 
compaſſion, that is to weakneſs; but it is a 
very pardonable one, as Tong as we don't know 
them to be inconſonant to ſome other warm 
expreſſions. of love to any of his new friends, 
which may well be ſuppoſed to be the caſe at 
the time of his writing this letter, that is, be- 
fore he knw Dr. Warburton, or wrote thoſe 
letters to him that are printed in this volume 
wherein, if the expreſſions are ſlncere, it can- 
not be denied that our author had changed 
his heart a little ſince the time of his writin 
the letter here cited to Dean Swift. Be that 
as it will; Lord Orrery very jaſtly diſliked 
the continual complimenting turn of theſe 
jetters; and thoſe that have been ſince added 
by Mr. Warburton, will give him no roaſon to 
like them better on that account. 

In 1749, there was publiſhed a treatiſe by 
lord Bolmgbroke, with a preface, wherein 
Mr. Pope's condutt, with regard to that 
piece, was repreſented as a moſt mexcufable 
act of treachery to his friend. It was entitled 
An Advertiſement, and was drawn up in theſe 


terms 7 p 
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| * The Aalen papers were — rhang 
ral years ago, at the requeſt, and for the ſake, 
of fre particular friends, without the defign 
of ever making them public, How they 
came to be made fo, at this time, it . * 
proper to give an account. 

„The original draughts were enerified: to 
a man on hom the author thought he might 
entirely depend after he had exacted from 


bim, and taken, his promiſe, that they ſhould 


never go into any hands except thoſe of five or 
ſix friends who were named to him. In this 
confidence the author reſted ſecutely for ſome 


years; and, though he was not without 


ſuſpicion, that they had been communicated 
to more perſons than he intended they ſhould 
be, yet he was kept, by repeated aſſurances, 


even from ſaſpecting that any copies bad come 


into hands unknown to him. Baut this man 
was no ſooner dead, than he received informa- 
tion, that an entire edition of one [thouſand 
five. hundred copies of theſe papers had been 


printed; that this very wan had corrected the 


preſs, and that he had left them in the hands 
of the printer to be kept with great ſecrecy 
till farther orders. The honeſt printer kept 


his word with him better than he kept his 
word with his friend; ſo that the whole edi- 


tion came at laſt into the hands of the author, 


except ſome few copies which this perſon had 


taken out of the heap and carried away. By 
theſe _ it appeared, that the man _ 
h 
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had been guilty of this breach of truſt, had 
taken upon him further to divide the ſubjeR, 
and to alter and omit -paſſages en o 
the ſuggeſtion of his on fancy. | 
What agpravates this oroceeding, is, 
that the author had told him, on ſeveral oc- 
caſions, among other reaſons, why be would 
not conſent to the publication of theſe papers, 
was, That they bad been wrote in too much 
haſte and hurry for the public eye, though 
they might be truſted to a few- particular 
friends; he added, more than once, that 
ſome things required to be ſoftened - others, 
perhaps, to be ſtrengthened; and the whole, 
moſt certainly, to be corredted ; even if they 
were to remain, as he then imagined they 
would, in the hands of a few friends only. K 


The main ticular of this fact were too 
notorious to be denied: but Mr. Warburton 
entered heartily, wich great zeal, into his 
friend's vindication; and endeavoured even to 
throw the part of the infamy, that 
neceſſarily ſtuck to ſuch a piece of treachery, | 
upon that noble lord; and by that means 
drew part of the reſentment due to Mr. Pope 
upon himſelf, in an anſwer which was pub- 
liſhed with this title: To the moſt impudent 
Man alive.” 

A lip of the like kind with this of our au- 
thor, in reſpect to his friend lord B., was 
made by his frend Dean nn in regard: 0 
bimiſelf, 

1 They 
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„ They have printed,” ſays he, in Ite- 
land, my letters to Dr. Swift; and, which is 
the ſtrongeſt circumſtance, by his own conſent; 
and LireSions without acquainting me till it 
was done. | 7-166 
Thus he writes to Dr, Warburton ; to 
* he friend _ K this was the 

rongeſt reſentment he [Pope] ever eſſed 
of 1155 indiſcretion of 5 ky | * be- 
ing perſuaded that it praceeded from no ill 
will to. him, though it expoſed him to the ill 
will of others: and tt therefore is to be 
' hoped, that a like indulgence; will be exerted 
in attaining an excuſe for this proceeding of 
our. author; more eſpecially ſince Warburton 
aſſures us, 'That, | 


To have, been one of the beſt.pcets in the 
world was but Mr. Pape's ſecond. praiſe ; he 
was in a higher claſs ; he was one of the no 
nobleſt works of God, he was An Honeſt 
Man.“ 1 0 


And lord Orrery obſerves, That, 
2 A we may judge of him by his works, 


his chief aim was to be eſteemed.a man of 
virtue. His letters are written in that ſtyle, 
his laſt-vdlumes are all af the moral kind ; 
che has, avoided ttifles, ànd conſequently bas 
eſcaped a rock, which has proved very inju+ 
v4.4 © rious 


— 
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rious to Dr. Swift's reputation. He has given 
his imagination full ſcope, and yet has pre- 
ſerved a perpetual guard upon bis conduct. 
The conſtitution of his body and mind might 
really ineline him to the habits of caution and 
reſerve. The treatment, which he met with 
afterwards, from an i n¹Merable tribe of ad- 
verſaries, confirmed this habit, and made bim 
ſlower than the dean in pronouncing his judg- 
ment upon petfotis and things. Els: priſe 
writiags are little lefs harmonious than kis 
verſe und his voice, in common converſation, 
was fo naturally mufical, that 1 remember 
Honeſt” Tom Southern uſed to call. him The 
Little 5 5 manners were eaſy; 
delicate, and en and he treated his 
friends with a po —. — charmed, and a 
generoſity that was much to his honour. Every 
gueſt was made happy within his doors, | pleas 
fare dwelt: under his roof, and Pd 142 on 
ode « Irs N | 
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TON ATH AN SWITH, Daftor vel Divinity, 
dean of St. Patrick's, ſon of Mr. Jonathan 
Jaife and Mrs. Abigail Erick,” was born in 
Dublin, November 30, 1663, and was carried 
into England ſogn after his birth, by his nurſe, 
who being obliged to croſs the fea, and hav 
ing a nurſe's fondneſs for the child. at her 
breaſt; conveyed him on -ſhzp: board without 
the knowledge of his mother or relations, and 
kept him with her at Whitehaven, in Cumber- 
land, during her: reſjdence three pears at that 
pion Many of his friends' imagined" him to 

be a native of England; and many others, 
whether friends or enemies cannot be ſaid, 
were willing to ſuppoſe him the natural fon of 
fir William Temple. Neither of theſe ſug- 
geſtions can be true; for although, in his au- 
gry moods, when he was "provoked at the in- 
gratitude of the Iriſh, he was frequently heard 
to ſay, J am not of this vile country ; I am 
« an Engliſhman ;” yet, in his cooler hours, 
de never denied his country: on the contrary, 
he frequently mentioned, and pointed out, the 
| houſe where he was born. The other ſug- 
| geſtion, 
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52 concerning the illegitimacy of his 
irth, is very falſe. Sir William Temple was 
employed as a miniſter abroad from the year 
1665 to the year 1670; fo that Dr, Swift's 
mother, who never croſſed the ſea, except from 
England to Ireland, was out of all poſſibility 
of a perſonal correſpondence with Sir William 
Temple, till fome years after her ſon's birth. 
As the greateſt part of the doRtor's father's 
income periſhed” with him, the care, tuition, 
and expence of his children, deyolved upon 
his elder brother, Mr. Godwin Swift, who vo- 
luntarily became their guardian, and ſupplied 
the loſs which they had ſuſtained in a father. 
'The infancy of Dr. Swift paſſed on without 
any marks of diſtinction. At fix years old he 
went to ſchool at Kilkenny, and about eight 
years afterwards was entered a ſtudent of Tri- 
nity-college in Dublin; whets he lived in 
perfeft regularity, and underwent an entire 
obedience to the ſtatutes : but the moroſene 
of his temper often rendered him unaccepta- 
ble to his companions ; ſo that he was lit'e 
regarded, and leſs beloved; nor were the aca - 
demical exerciſes agreeable to his genious. 

He held _> and metaphyfics ia the utmoſt 
contempt, and he ſcarce confidered mathema- 
tics and natural philoſophy, unleſs to turn 
them into ridicule. | | 

The ſtudies be chiefly followed were hiſtory 
and poetry, in which he made no great pro- 
greſs ; but to all other branches of ſcience he 
had given fo very little application, that when 

; he 
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appeared as a candidate ſor bachelor of arts he 
was ſet aßde on account of inſufficiency ; and 
even he obtained his admiſſion, ſpeciali gratia, 
a phraſe which, in that univerſity carries with 
it che utmoſt marks of reproach. Swift was 
full of iadignation at the treatment he had re- 
ceived in Freland, and therefore reſolved to 
b his ſtudies at Oxford. However, that 
e might be admitted ad eundem, he was 
dbligkd to carry with bim the teſtimonium of 
his degree. The expreſſion ſpeciali_gratia is 
fo peculiar to the univerſity of Dublin, that, 
wlien Mr. Swift exhibited his teſtimonial. at 
Oxford, the members of the Engliſh. univer- 
Hiy concluded, that the words ſpeciala-gratiz 
muſt ſignify a degree conferred in reward of 
extraordinary diligence and learning. He was 
jmmedietely admitted ad eundum, and entered 
bimſelf of Hart-hall, now. Hartford - college, 
where he conſtantly reſided (ſome viſits to his 
wother at Leiceſter, and to ſir William Tem- 
ple at Moore park, excepted) till he took his 
degree of maſter of arts, which was in the 
year 1691. » * 
The reader may be curious to know in what 
manner Mr. Swift ſubſiſted, or by what chan - 
nel the ſprings of his revenue were ſupplied, 
at a time when both kingdoms, but particular- 
ly Ireland, were in ſuch great confuſion. 
The reader will alſo tremble for him, when 
is told, that in the year of the revolution 
his uncle Mr. Godwin Swift bad fallen into 
à kind of lethargy, which deprived him by 
ES * degrees, 


* 
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degrees, of his ſpeech and memory, and ren- 
dered him totally incapable of being of. * 
leaſt ſetvice to his family. 

But in the midſt of this diſtteſſed 'fituation 
Sir Willtam Temple (whoſe lady was 8 
to Dr. Swift's mother) moſt generouſly ſtepped 
in to his affiſtance, and avowedly ſupporte: 
his education at the univerſity of Oxford. Sir 
William Temple) friendſhip was immediate! 
conſtrued to proceed from a conſtiouſneſs tha 
he was the real father. 

It ought not to be here omitted, that another 
of his father's brothers, Mr. William Swift, 
aſſiſted him when at Oxfard, by repeated act 
of friendſnip and affection. 

Swift, as op as he had duitted the 
univerſity of Oxford, lived with Sir William 
Temple, as bis friend and domeſtic compa- 
nion. When be had been about- two years 
with Sir William, he conttacted a very long 
and dangerous illneß, by eating an immode· 
rate quantity of fruit. _ - 

To this furfeit he has often been heard to 
aſcribe that giddineſs in bis head, which, with 
intermiſſions, ſometimes of 2. logger and ſome- 
times of a ſhorter continuance, 1 him, 
till it ſeemed to complete, its conqueſt, by-ren+ 
dering Him the exact image of one of his old 
Struldbruggs, a miſerable ſpectacle,. devoid of 
every appearance of * nature, 11 the 
outward form. 

In compliance to his phylicians, When he 
Was ſulficke iently Incl, to travel, he went 


to 


- 
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to Ireland to try the effects of his native air"; 
and found ſo much benefit by the journey, 
that in compliance to his own inclination;-he 
ſoon returned into England, and was again re- 
ceived in a maſt affectionate manner, by Sir 
William Temple, who had now left Moore- 
park, and was ſettled at Shene, where he was 
often viſited by king William. 
Here Swift had frequent converſations with 
that prince, in ſome of which the king offered 
to make him a captain of horſe ; which offer 
in ſplenetie diſpoſitions he always ſeemed ſorry 
to have refuſed ; but at that time he had re- 
ſolved within his own mind to take orders, 
and during his whole life, his reſolutions once 
fixed, wherever after immoveable. Thus de- 
termined, he went over to Ireland, and inliſt- 
ed himſelf under the banner of the church. 
He was recommended by Sir William Tem- 
ple to lord Capel, then lord Deputy, who gave 
Pim a prebend, of which the income was 
about 100 l. a year. Swift ſoon grew weary 
of his preferment; it was not ſufficiently con- 
ſiderable, and was at ſo great a diſtance from 
the metropolis, that it abſolutely deprived him 
of that converſation and ſociety, in which he 
delighted. | 
He had been uſed to very different ſcenes 
in England, and had naturally an averſion to 
ſolitude and retirement, He was glad there- 
fore to reſign his prebend in favour of a friend, 
and to return to Shene, where he lived as 
uſual till the death of Sir William TR 
whe 
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who beſides a legacy in money, left to him t 
care and ruſt of publiſhing W 
Wonne 14). de a 33065 een 
Daring Swift's reſidence with Sir William 
Temple, he became intimately acquainted 
with a lady, whom he had diſtinguiſhed, aud 
often celebrated under the name of Stella, 
Swift married her, but notwithſtanding, ſhe 
was a, moſt, accompliſhed woman, he cpuld 
never be prevailed on, to own ber openly as 
his wife, although after her, death, (which 
bappened in 1727) he could never hear her 
mentioned without a ſigg. a o 

Upon the death of Sir William Temple, 
Swift came to London, and took the earlieſt 
opportunity of delivering a petition to king 
William, under the claim of a premiſe made 
by his majeſty to Sir William Temple, © that 
Mr. Swift mould have the firſt vacancy, that 
« happened among the prebends of Weſtmin- 
« ſter,or Canterbury,” The petition had no 
effect. It was either totally forgotten, or 
drowned amidſt the clamour of more urgent 
claims. 8 A | 

After à long and fruitleſs attendance at 
Whitehall, Mr, Swift reluctantly gave up all 
thoughts of a ſettlement in Englancg 

Mr. Swift had dedicated Sir William Tem- 
ple's works to the king, which dedication was 
neglected, nor did his majeſty take the leaſt 
notice of him after Sir William's death, 

Honour,or rather pride, hindered bim from 
ſaying long in a flate of ſervility and con- 

N . a 
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tempt. He'therofore Eompiied with an inte, 
tion from the eart'of 'B key, appoititedohe 
of the lords juſtices in Ireland, tg, attend hin 


- 


s his chaplain and e ſecretary. Lord 
keley landed at 


Bei aterford, and Mr. Swift 
acted as fecterary during the whoſe py 5 
to Dublin. But one Buſh, another 7100 
Berkeley's attendants, had by this time infinu- 
ated himfelf into rhe arts favour, and by 
his wiſpetings, which were perhaps too atten. 
tively liſtened to, had perſuaded His lordſhip 
that the poſt of ſecretary was improper for a 
clergyman, to, whom only church preferments 
could be ſuitable or adyantageous. After ſome 
flight apology, Mr. Swift was diveſted of his 
office, which was given to Bun. 
This treatment was thought injurious, and 
Swift expreſſed his ſenfibility of it, in a mort, 
but ſatirical copy of verſes, entitled, The Dil- 
covery. However, during the government of 
the earis of Berkeley and Galway, who were 
2 lords juſtices of Treland, two livings, 
aracor and N deſtowed upon 
Mr. Swift, both theſe rectories together, were 
worth about two handred and fixty pounds a 
year, and were the only church preferments he 
enjoyed, till he was appointed dean of St. Pa- 
trick 's, in the year 1717. 
After Mr. Swift had taken poſſeſſion of his 
Hvings, he went to refide at Laracor, and gave 
publick notice to His patimioners, that te 
would read prayers once every Wedneſday and 
Friday, Upon the ſubſequent Wedneſday — 
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bell was rung, and the rector attended in hiz 
deſk, when after having ſat ſome time, an 1 
finding the congregation to conſiſt only of, 
himſelf and his clerk Roger, he began with 
great compoſure and gravity, but with a turn 
peculiar to himſelf, ** De arly beloved Roger, 
« the ſcripture moveth you and me in ſundry 
&« places,” and proceeded: regularly through 
the whole ſervice. This trifling circumſtance 
is only mentioned to ſhew, that he could not 
reſiſt a vein, of humour whenever, he had an 
opportunity of exerting it. Th 
During his mother's life, who reſided at 
Leiceſter, he ſcarce ever failed paying her an 
annual viſit. But bis manner of travelling 
was as ſingular as any other of his actions. He 
often went in a waggon, but more frequently 
walked from Holyhead to Leiceſter, London, 
or any other-part of England. He generally 
choſe to dine with waggoners, hoſtlers, &c, and 
uſed to lay in houſes where he found written 
over the door, lodgings for a penny. He de- 
lighted in ſcenes of low life, and the vulgar 
dialect was not only a fund of humour. for 
him, but in all -probability acceptatle to his 
nature, otherwiſe how are the many fiithy ideas 
and indelicate ' expreſſions - that are found 
throughout his works to be accounted for. 
In the year 1701, Swift took his doctor's 
degree, and towards the lattar end of that year 
king William died. | 
On the acceſſion of queen Anne, Dr. Swift 
came into England. It cannot be denied, that 
Vol. XI. H the 
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the chief miniſters.of that queen, whether diſ- 
tioguiſned under the titles of whigs or tories, 
of high church or: of Tow, church, were from 
the beginning to the end of her reign, eu- 
eneoutagers of learning, and patrons of learn - 
ed men. 4 ox tal os N 
Tbe wits of that gera were numerous and 
eminent, Amidſt the croud, yet ſuperior to 
the reſt appeared Dr. Swift. In a mixture of 
theſe two jarring animals, called whig and 
tory, conſiſted the firſt miniſtry of queen Anne, 
but the greater ſhare of the adminiſtration 
was committed to the whips, who ſoon en- 
groſſed the whole; keeping their ſovereign 
_ captive within their own- walls. 

"The queen, whoſe heart was naturally en- 
clined towards the tories, remained an unwill- 
ing priſoner ſeveral years to the wigs, till Mr. 
Harley at length delivered her, and during 
the remainder of her life, ſurrounded and de- 
fended with 'a new fet of troops under the 
duke of Ormond. | | | 

Dr. Swift was known to the great men of 
each denomination ; it is certain that he was 
bred up, and educated with wigs; at leaſt 
with ſuch as may be found ranged under that 
title. His motives for quitting whiggiſm for 
toryiſm, appear throughout his works, 

No metamorphoſes can produce a parallel 
equal to the change that appears in the ſame 
man, when from a patriot he becomes a 
courtier, yet it may be aſſerted, and will re- 
dound to the honour of Dr. Swift, chat * 
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te roſe into the confidence and eſteem of thoſe 
teat men, who ſat at the helm of affairs dur- 
ing the laſt years of queen 'Anne's reign; he 
ſcarce ever loſt himſelf, or grew giddy by ful- 
neſs of power, or the exalted ſtation of fre- 
quently appearing in the confidence and fa. 
vour of the firſt miniſter, he may have been 
carried away by paſſion, or may have erred in 
judgment, but he was always upright” in his 
intentions | ne 
There is ſcarce any material circumſtance 
to be found relating to his hfe from che year 
1702, till che change df tze miniſtry in che 
year 17 10, during which interval, he worked 
hard to undermine the whigs, and to open a 
way for the torics to the queen. His 1nnmicy 
with lord Oxford commenced, as may be de- 
duced-from his works, in October 1709. In a 
poem written in 1713, he ſays, 


"Tis (let me ſee) three years and more 
(October next will make it four) | 
Since Harley bid me firſt attend, 

And choſe me for an humble friend, 


And again in another poem written in this 
ſame year, 1 
My lord would carry on the jeſt, 
And down to Windſor take his gueſt. 
Swift much admires the place and air 
And longs to be a canon there. 
A canon! that's a place too mean, 
No, doctor, you ſhalt be a den. 
ä H 2 By 
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By this laſt quotation, and by numberlefs 
other inſtances in his works, it ſeems undenia- 
ble, that a ſettlement in England was the con- 

tant object of Dr. Swift's ambition; fo! that 
his promotion to a deanery in Ireland, was 
rather a diſappointment than a reward, as ap- 
pears in many expreſſions in his letters to Mr, 
Gay and Mr. Pope. W 
In the year 17 30, the character of Dr. Swift 
as an author, was perfectly eftabliſhed, and as 
Homer. ſays of Ulyſſes; he could appear a 
Deggar among beggars, and a- king among 

a * 
„ the year 17 10, to the lateſt period of 
queen Anne, we find him fighting on the ſide 
,of the miniſters, and maintaining their cauſe 
in phamphlets, poems and weekly papers. A 
man always appears of more conſequence to 
himſelf, than be is in reality to any other per- 
fon. Such was the caſe of Dr, Swift. He faw 
himſelf indulged by the ſmiles of the earFof 
Oxford in particular, and knew how uſeful he 
Was to the adminiſtration in general, and in 
one of his letters he mentions, that the place 
of hiſtoriographer was preſerved for him; 
but there is reaſon to fufpeR, that he flattered 
himſelf too highly ; at leaſt it is very evident, 
that he remained without preferment till the 
year 17.13, when be was made dean of St. 
atrick's. In point of power and revenue, 
ſach a deanery might appear no inconſidera- 
ble promotion; but to an ambitious mind, 
whoſe perpetual aim was a ęettlement an . 

: an 
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land, a dignity in any other kingdom muſt 
appear only an bonourable and profitable ba- 
niſhment. "6, Moos YT 
There is great reaſon to imagine, that the. 
temper of Swift. might occaſion hisEngitth: 
friends to wiſh him happily and properly pro- 
moted at a diſtance, His ſpirit was ever un- 
tractable, the motions of his genius irregular. 
He aſſumed more the airs, of a patron than a 
friend. He affected rather to dictate than ad- 
viſe. He was elated with the appeararite oß 
enjoying miniſterial confidence. He enjoyed 
| 2 the ſubſtauce was detained from 

mm 6. . S ln 
Reflections of this kind will account for His 
miſſing an Engliſn biſhoprick, a diſappoint- 
ment which he imagined he owed to à joint 
application made againſt him to the queen by: 
Dr. Sharp, then archbiſhop of Vork, and by a 
lady of the higheſt rank and character: 
Atchbiſhop Sharp, according to Dr. Swift'n 
account, had repreſented him to the queen, as 
a perſon who, was not a Chriſtian; the great 
lady had ſupported the, aſperſion; and the 
ueen upon ſuch aſſurances, had given away 
e biſhoprick contrary. to her firſt intentions. 
Swift kept himſelf indeed within fome toleras 
ble hound: when he. ſpoke of the quren: but 
his - radignation knew no limits, when be 
mentioned the archbiſhop or the lad. 
Dr. Swift had little reaſon ta rejoice in the 
land where his lot had fallen: for upon his 
arrival in Ireland to take poſſeſſion of his 


5 Hz deanery, 
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deanery, he found the violende of party 
reigning in that kingdom to the higeſt — 
The common people were taught to — upon 
him as a jacobite, and they proceeded ſo far in 
their deteſtations as to throw ſtones at him as 
he paſſed through the ſtreets. + 

The chapter of St. Patrick's like the reſt of 
the kingdom, received him with great reluc- 
tance. They thwarted him in every particular 
be propoſed. He was avoiged as a peſtilence, 
oppoſed as an invader, and marked out as an 
enemy to his country. Such was his firſt re- 
ception as dean of St. Patrick's. Rewer talents 
and leſs firmneſs, muſt have yielded to ſuch 
violent oppo ion. 

But fo — are the revolutions of this 
world, that Dr. Swift, who was now the detei - 
tation of the Inth rabble, lived to them 
with an abſolate ſway. 

The dean's firſt ſtep was to reduce to reaſon 
250 obedience, his reverend brethren of the 
chapter of St. Patrick's in which he ſucceeded 
fo well, and fo ſpeedy, that in à ſhort tima 
aſter his arrival, not one member of that body 
offered to contradict him, even in rifles, 
the ee, —_ held him in the 3 . 
vertont * 

Dr. Swift made no o longes ſay in Ireland, 
in the year 1713, than was requiſite to eſta» 
bliſh binn a dean, and to paſs through cer- 
rin cuſtoms, an CRY or to aſe his own 
words,” | 


„ 
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— — Through all vexations,. vnko 
Patents, inſtalments, abjurations 424 
Firtt-fruits, and tenths, and 3 CH 
Dues, nene, fees, een -=cheaks. 


During the üme of | theſe en be 
kept a conſtant corteſpandence with his friends 
in England: all of whom were eminent, in 
either birth, ſtation or abilities. |: ; 
In: the beginning of the year 1914. Dr. 
Swift returned to England, He found his 
great friends at the helm, much diſunited a+ 
mong themſelves. He ſaw the queen declin- 
ing in ber bealth, and diſtreſſed in her ſitua- 
tion. The part which he had to act upon tbis 
occaſion, was not ſo difficult as it was diſ- 
agreca ble; he exerted all his They io reunite 
the miniſtes. 
© As ſoon as Swift found 156 paing fmitleſs, 
he retired to a friend's houſe in Berkſhire, 
where be remained till the queen's death, an 
event which fixed the period of his views in 
England, and made bim return as faſt as poſt- 


ble to his deanery in Ireland, loaded with 


grief and difconteat, G 
From the year 119 14, till he appeared. in 
1720, 454 champion tor Ireland againſt Wood's 
ace, his ſpirit of politics. and patriotiſm, 
Was kept cloſely within his own breaſt, 
His attendance upon the public ſervice; of the 


church was regular and. uninterrupted: and, 
indeed regularity was peculiar to him in all his 


nn even in the moſt trifliuge, 12 
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His works, from the year 1714, to the year 

172, are few in number, and of ſmall impor- 
_ tance,' Poems to Stella, and trifles to Dr. work 
.ridan fill up a great part of that period. 
Ia the year 1720, he began t — the 
charakter of a political writer. A ſmall pam- 
phlet in defence of the Itiſn manufactones, 
Was ſuppoſed. to be his firſt eſſay in Ireland in 
that kind of —— and to that phamphet, 
be owed: the turn of en 2 
Favour. | 

Dr. Swift's ſayings of wit, and — bad 
ba handed about, and repeated from time to 
time among the le. They were adapted 
to the underſtanding, and pleaſed the ĩimagina- 
tion, of the vulgar; and he was now looked 
en in a new light, and en bye * 
title of the dean. | 
The pamphlet, propoſing. thewuniverfal. uſe 
ef the lriſh.manufaQure within the kingdani, 
Bad captivated all hearts. Some little — 
poetry to the lame purpoſe, wete no leſs ac- 
ceptable and engaging, nor was thei dean's 
attachment to the true intereſt of Ireland auy 
longer doubted. His patriotiſm was as mant 
felt as his wit; he was looked upon with ea · 
ſute and reſpe edted as he paſſed through the 
ſtreets 3 and bad attained to ſo high a; degree 
of popularity, as to become the. arbitrator in 
Aiſnmes among his neighbours. -- 

But the popular afeQion which the dean 
had hitherto acquired, may be ſaid not to haxe 
been unixrerſal, bill the publication of the 
4 Drapier's 
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Drapier's Letters, Which made all 'ranks and 
profeſſions univerſal in his applauſe.” The oe. 
caſion of thoſe letters is too well knownro 
need any place here. 

At the found of the Drapier' $ trompet a vaſt 
ſpirit aroſe among the people of all ranks and 
denomination; "The papiſt, the fanatic, the 
whig and the tory, all liſted bewies viidey 
the banner of the Drapie t. 

Never was any name deſſowed ih more 
univerſal approbation, than the name of the 
Dra pier was beſtowed upon the dean, who had 
no ſooner aſſumed it, than he became the idol 
of Ireland, even to a degree of devotion, and 
bumpers were poured forth to the Drapier, as 
large and as frequent” as to the gloricus and 
immortal memory ef king William 'I. Ae 
elamations and vows for his profperity attend. 
ed him wherever he went, and H selagies Was 
painted i in every ſtreet in Dubin. 

The dean was conſulted in all points relat- 

ing to domeſtic policy in general, and to the 
trade of teland in particatlar; but he Was 
more immediately looked on as 'the legiflator 
of the weavers, Who frequently came to him 
in @ body, to receive his advice in ſettling the 
rates of their rey; and- e of 
their journey men. | 

When elections were dependis for the city 
of Dublin, many corporations refuſed" to . 
clare themſelves; till they had 1 Hs | 
ſentiments op inclinations. 008 | 

& 53 15 3 Bb We: ve 
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We have now conducted the dean through 
the moſt intereſting circumſtances of his life to 
the- fatal petiod wherein he was-utterly de- 
prived of his reaſon, a loſs which he often 
ſee med to foreſee, and prophetically lamented 
to his friends, The total deprivation of his 
ſen ſes came upon him by degrees. rp 
In the year 17 26, he was ſeized with a 
violent fit of giddineſs, he was at that time 
writing a fatirical poem, called, The Legion 
Club; but he found the effects of his giddi- 
neſs ſo dreadful that be left the poem un- 
finiſhed, and never afterwards attempted a 
compoſition of any length, either in verſe 
or proſe : however, his converſation til! 
remained the ſame, lively and ſevere; but his 
memory gradually grew worſe and worſe, and 
as that decreaſed, he grew every day more fret- 
ful and impatient, | ie 
From the year 17 39, to the year 1744, his 
paſſions grew ſo violent and ungovernable, his 
memory became ſo decayed, and his reaſon fo 
deprayed, that the utmoſt precautions were 
taken to prevent all ſtrangers from approach- 
ing bim: for till then, he had not appeared 
totally incapable of converſation : early in the 
year 1742, the ſmall remains of his underſtand- 
ing became entirely confuſed, and the violence 
off Nis rage increaſed abſolutely to a degree of 


madneſs. In this miſerable ſtate, he ſeemed 
10 be appointed as a proper inhabitant of bis 
'own hoſpital : eſpecially as from an ontrage- 
ons lunatic, he ſunk into a quiet, ſe 
idiot; 
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idiot and dragged out the remainder of his 
Kfe in that helpleſs ſituation, He died to- 
wards the latter end of October 1747. 

The manner of his death was eafy withott 
the leaſt pang or convulſion ;. eyen-the ratthng y 
in his throat was ſcarce ſuicient to give any Kid 
alarm to his attendapts tili within ſome very 1 

' little time before he expired. Swift certainly > 
Speelpw. bly fate. oi it WW 

Dr. Swift was often heard to lament the 
ſtate of childhood and idiotiſm, to which ſome 
g the.greateſt men of the nation were redgred 

before their death He mentioned as examples 1 
within his own time, the duke of Marlborough | f 
and lord Somers: and when be cited theſe Iu 
melancholy. inſtances it was; always with a 
.beavy ſigh, and with great apparent unealineſs, 
as if he felt an impulſe of what was to Hap- 
pen to him before he died. bur 
Ile leſt his whole fortune, ſome ſew legacies 
excepted, which was about. twelve thonſand. 
pounds, to the building of an. hofpital for 
idiots and lunatics. As to his works, lord 
Corke has aiven. a very vice agd critical ac- 
count of them in his Remarks on the Life and 1 
Writings of Dr. Swaſt, from which this life is 11 
RP red 
Dr. Swift's will; Ike all bis otler writings, 
is drawn up in his on peculiar manner; even 
in ſo ſerious a compoſition he cannot help in- 
dulging himſelf (in leaving legacies that carry 
with them an air of raillery and jeſt. He dit. 
poſes of his three hats, his beſt, ſecond beſt, 
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aud third beaver) with an ironical gude 
that ke nders. the een Adiculous, He be- 


ae (OP 4 81 a . 35 N 


0 My: John Gratton, a filver box, to 
| 4 keep init the tohacco which the {aid John 
__ Water chewed, il pigtail.“ 6 


But his legacy to Mr. Robert Gratton i 18 ain 
More extraordinary. | 


0. Trem, I bequeath to the reverend Mr, Ro- 
bett Gratton, prebendary of St. Audeon's, 
„ my ſtrong box, on condition of his giving 
Lay 17 ſole uſe of the ffaid box unto his 
's brother; Dr. James Gratton, during the life 
* of the {aid _ who has more occaſion 
«for it.“ 


©” Theſe are fo many impreſſions of his turn, 
and way of thinking ;- and there is no doubt, 
that the perſons thus diſtinguiſhed, look upon 
theſe inſtances, affectionate memorials of his 
friendſhip, and as tokens of the jocoſe manner, 
"In which he treated them during his life-time. 
His poem of the greateſt length is Cadenus 
and Vaneſſa. Dr. Swift's works were elegant- 
ly publiſhed by Dr. Hawkſworth, in 6 vols. 
4to. and 12 vols. 8vo, in 1754. 
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Tut LIFE or v2 
HENRY SAIN T-TOHN. 


ITV, Saixr-Jonx, Lord Viſcount Bo- 
lingbroke, was born in 1672 at Batter. 
a in Surry, the ſeat of that noble family. 
During his infancy, his education was chiefly 
directed by the Diſſenters; but, as ſoon as it 
became proper to take him out of the hands 
of the women, he was ſent to Eton ſchool, 
and removed thence to Chriſt-Church-college 
in Oxford. 4 l | 
At his firſt entrance into the Honſe of Com- 
mons, he expreſſed himſelf warmly againſt the 
Diſſenters, and fided with the Church party. 
His opponents, therefore in the four laſt 
years of Queen Anne's reign, raiſed a clamour 
(by a remark idle aprox, in itſelf, but not 
therefore of leſs weight among the populace) 
_ from the, inconſiſtency of this conduct with his 
education; having L as they alledged, 
bred up from his infancy in diſſenting princi- 
ples, and well tutored by his grandmother, 
and her confeſſor Daniel Burgeſs, in the Preſ- 
bytenan way. This latter part of the ſtory is, 
indeed, probable enough, ſince both kis grand- 
parents were inclined to think well of the 


piety 
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piety and ſanctity of that ſect, and both lived 
— 4 years for he came into publick * 
neſs, 

We have, ao a hint: of it from his own 
pen, by which we may ſee at the ſame time, 
— little celiſh he had ſor it even in thoſe 
years., He is ridiculing the large commenta- 
ries upon St. Matthew — St. John by Chty- 
ſoſtom, „which ſays he, puts me in mind of 
4 a puritannical parſon, Dr. Manton, Who,if 
„J. miſtake not, for I have not looked into 
++. the folio ſince 1 was a boy, and condemned 
„ ſometimes to read it, made 119 ſermons on 
« the 149th Pſalm.” . But that be was ever 
tinctured With diſſenting ptinciples in reſpect 
of the eſtabliſhed Church, cannot fairly be 
ir ferred from thence,. ſince though. both Sir 
Walter and his lady were remarkable for ſin- 
cere piety, yet they were no luck bigots to 
Puritaniſm as were repreſented. 
Dr. Simon Patrick, afterwards Biſhop o 
Ely, Who was long chaplain, and lived — 
years in tbe family, always 2 of them 
with the bigheſt reverence as well atitude. 
The pariſh records at e will ſhew, that 
Sir Walter was a good though a moderate 
Churchman, by almoſt ery kind ef teſti- 


1 "3 

c repaired that fabrick more has; once; 
erected, in virtue of a faculty from the Biſhop,. 
an entire new gallery, and built and endowed 


a we ſchool, all at his own expence. his 
1 1 
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this laſt, his lady was likewiſe a contribator, 
as well as a great Patroneſs to Dr, Patrick; 
As to her Either, the chief-iuſtice, St. John, 
whatever were his principles concerning reli- 
gion, he was no bigot x for he preſerved the 
cathedral church of Peterborough, When no 
body elſe would have preſerved it, and when 
the Parliament were importuned: for à grant 
of it by Cromwell, in conſideration of his ſer- 
vices. | 
As to Daniel Burgeſs, though” a Diſſenter, 
yet he was urideniably a man of wit and good 
parts; ſo that though it ſhould be allowed 
that our ſtateſman was lectured ſametimes by 


him, yet he could receive no ſourneſs*to'the 


eſtabliſhed church by thoſe leurer, * © 

' The truth is; that had the tutor been never 
fo ſour a religioniſt, it would not have been 
in his power to have inftilled any part of it 
into his pupil, whoſe nature was far from be- 
ing ſuſceptible of ſuch leaven, of which the 
following is a proof more. than ſufficient, 

His lordſhip remarking the uſefulneſs of 
that little genidus, that litera] critics and 
dictionary makers are © bleſſed with, expreſſes 
himſelf in theſe terms: | adyrovy therefore, 
very much of the devotion of a ſtudious man 
at Chriſt-Church [college in Oxford], who 
was overkeard in his oratory entering into a 
detail with God, as devout perſons are apt to 
do, and, amongſt other particular thaakſgiy- 
ings, acknowledging the divine goodneſs, in 


furniſh- 
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furniſhing the world with makers of dlctiona- 
ries. A | 47 - ; | tf A313 T8 
His genius and underſtanding were ſeen and 
SPITS, by bis contemporaries in both theſe 
places; but the love of pleaſure had, ſo much 
the aſcendancy, & to kinds tits from exerting 
his talents! for literature in any particular per- 
formance; His friends deſigned him for pub- 
lick buſineſs, and when be left the univerſity, 
he was conſidered. as. one who. had. the faireſt 
opportunity of malcing a ſhining figure in that 
h way of an aftive hfe, -— = de! 
43 Wich the graces of a handſome perſon; in 
| whoſe aſpect dignity was , happily tempered 
with ſweetneſs, he had a maurer and addreſt 
that was, irrefiſtibly engaging; a ſpatkling 
'vivacity, a quick apprehenſton; a piercing wit, 
were united to a E of me- 
mory, a peculiar ſublety of thinking and rea. 
'foning, and maſterly elocution 3 but for ſome 
years, all theſe extraordinary _endowments- 
were employed in nothing ſo much as finiſhing” 
the character of a complete rake of the ſirſt 
genius; he was particularly much addicted to 
women, and apt to indulge himſelf in late 
hours, with thoſe exceſſes that uſually at- 
tend them. i „enn 
This character is very conſiſtent with ſeaſons 
of cool reflections and lucid intervals; nay, 
theſe are eſſential ingredients in ſuch a com- 
tion ; without theſe, the character ſinks 
into an ordinary. and deſpicable debauchee. 
Ihe ke difficulties and diſaſters ate run _ \ 


* 
—_— 
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by both, but have not the like effedt upon 
each : the latter in theſe circumſtances,  fink's 
ivto an inactive and lumpiſh - ſtupidity 3 the 
former, incapable of ſtanding ſtill, when thus 
checked in the 
diately exerts his nobler faculties. 
Thus his lordſhip- affures us, that “ The 
«love of ſtudy and deſire of knowledge, were 
„what he felt all his life; and though s 
„genius, unlike the dæmon of Socrates, wby- 


e pered fo ſoftly, that very often he heard him 


* not, in the 'hutry of -.thoſe- paſſions with 
which he was tranſported , yet continues he, 


„ ſome: calmer hours there were; in them 1 


*hearkened to him.” Some of thefe lucid 


intervals were employed in verſifying, We 


have the following copy prefixed to Mr. Dry- 
den' Virgil, 1677. Hon 

3 6 un 1 a 7 125 . 24 47 1 

No undiſputed monarch govern'd yet, 9 887 

Wich univerſal ſway the realms of wit. 
Nature could never ſuch expence afford, - 

Each ſeveral province own'd a ſeveral lord! 

A poet then had his poetic-wiſe,-  * 

One Muſe embrac'd, and married for his life, 

By the ſtale thing his poetry was.cloy'd;! - "- 


His fancy leſſen d, and his fre deſtroy d, 


But Nature grown extravagantly kind,. 
With all her faireſt gifts adorn'd his mind; 
The different powers were then united found, 
And you the univerſal monarch erown'd. 
Your mighty ſway ber great deſerts ſecures, 
And every Muſe and every Grace is d 


indulgence of his power, imme- 
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To none confin'd, by turns you all enjoy; 
Sated with theſe you to another fl.. 
So, Saltan like, in your ſeraglio ſtand, 
While wiſhing miſſes wait for your command. 
Thus no decay, no want of figure find; 


Such is your- fancy boundleſs as your mind, 


Not all the blaſts of time can do you wrong, 
Young ſpite of age, in ſpite of wealcneſs ſtrong. 
Time, like Alcides, ſtrikes you to the ground; 
You, like Antæus, from each fall re bound.“ 


Ml. Pope obſerves very jullly, that his lord- 
ſhip was the patron, the friend and the pro- 
teclor, of that great poet in the decline of his 


age, though not of his parts; ſor the very laſt 
poems of Dryden are his beſt. 

I hope what has been ſaid here will not be 
made uſe of as an encouragement to rakery g 
a ſprightly poem, flaſhing bon mot, or a glit- 
tering rephy, may be admired, whilſt the ge- 
neral condutt of life is condemned; and it is 
leſſon enough, that lord Bolingbroke lived ta 
tell us ſo. 5 | nt 9 3 
In the entrance upon the XVIIch century, 
he was married to the hter and co-heirefs 
of Sir Henry Wine „of Bucklebury in 
Rerk hire; Bart. This ſettlement was in all 
reſpects ſuitable to his birth and expectations, 
and the ſame year, 1900, he entered into the 
Houſe of Commons, being eleQed for the bo- 
rough of Wotton-Baſſet in Wiltſhire by a 
family intereſt, his father having ſerved ſeveral 
times for the lame place: ſo . 
998. v 8 
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who was now about twenty-ſix years of age, 
took his ſeat in the Engliſh ſenate, with advan- 
tages — Me: of 5 
1 2 7.7 oi b "9.44 
| preſently hoſe his party, and joined 
ink to Robert Harley, Eſq; who in this 
Parliament was choſen: for che firſt. time 
Speaker z and he made himſelf 5 — 
before che end of this firſt ſeſkon.. a "4 | 
Perſevering ſteadily in the ſame — 
he ained ſuch an authority and influence in 
the houſe, that ĩt was thought proper to diſtin- 
gaiſh his merit; and April 10, 1704, he was 
pointed ſecretary at war, and of the marines. 
Tach this poſt created a conſtant correſpondence 
with the duke of Marlborough, he became 
perfectly acquainted with the worth of that 
great —— N 2 2 * . 


intereſt. 


it ãs eke, that the- note vents of 
the wary ſuch as the battles of Blenheim and 
Ramelies, and ſeveral glorious attempts made 
by the duke to ſhorten the war by ſome deci- 
ive action, fell out while Mr. St. John was 
ſecretary at war. This gave him occaſion more 
than once to ſet forth his grace's conduct in a 
true light. For inſtance, in carrying thro 
the houſe the act for ſettling upon him t 
honour of Weodſtock, with the on — 
ed upon the Poſt- Office; and wſtrating, 
that beſides all the great thi s he did, 
would certainly have attempted, and in all 
probability, performed, ſtill greater, if he had 
| Hog 
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not been reſtrained by the Duteh Deputies: 
whence there ãs good grounds to believe, that 
no body underſtood: the duke's behaviour bet- 
ter, or was inclined to do more juſlice to his 
intentions, as well as bis actions, an my 
gentleman. 1 68 or 0% 113K 3 5 
Vet in that diſpoſitions Aſpiit of: indepevy 
dency appears in ſetting Mr: Philips to Write 
the poem called Blenbeim, in emulation to the 
Campaign of Mr. Addiſon, Who was recom- 
mended to that undertaking by lord Hallifax- 
He was, tis evident, a rar admirer; of that 
om general: he diſtinguiſhed himſelf as 
h: on the preſent, and avowed it upon all 
——— even to the laſt moment of his liſe. 
But when Mr. Harley was removed from the 
Seals in 170%, Mr. St. John sbhoſe to follow 
his fortune, and the next day reſigned his em- 
ployments in the adminiſtration: he alſo fol- 
{lowed his ſrĩend's ed mple, aud behaved, dur- 
ing the whole ſeſſion of Parliament, with great 
:temper, ſteadineſs, and decency. He was not 
returned in the Parliament which was elected 
an 1708; but upon the diſſolution of it in 
4710. Mr. Harley being made chancellor and 
zunder treaſuret af the exchequer, the 3 N 
tant. office: of ſecretary: of State was given to 
-Mr.$t John; and about the ſame; time he 
wrote the famous letter to the Examiner. 
pon the calling of a new parliament on 
the eth of November, he was choſen knight 
f jhe dae e n of W 
12 7629 burgeſ⸗ 
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burgeſs for Wotton · Baſſet, and made his elec- 
tion ſor the former. any PIT S208 THAN ON 
- -/Dkis large acceflion of power put him into 
a' ſphere of action that called forth all his 
abilities: the Engliſh annals produce not a - 
more tfying juncture, and Mr. St. John ap- 
peared equal to every occaſion of trial. 
Ne ſuſtained almoſt the whole weight of 
the ditteulties in negotiating the peace of 
Utrecht ; and, in July 1712, he was created 
Baron St. John of Lediard: Tregone in Wil- 
ſhire, and Viſcount Bolingbroke. He was alſe 
the ſame year appointed lordilieutenant of the 
county of {Eſſex . 1242 22 YEE TO 
But "theſe honours not anſwering his ex- 
pectations, he formed a deſign of taking the 
lead in public affairs from his old friend: Mr. 
Harley, then earl of Oxford; which proved 
in the iſſue unfortunate to them both. wie 
It muſt be obſerved that Paul St. John, the 
earl of Boliugbroke, died the th of October, 
preceding this creation. That by his:decenfe, 
though the Barony of Bletſho, devolved upon 
Sir Andrew St. John, Bart. yet the earldom be- 
came extinct, and the honous was promiſed to 
our author; but his preſence in the Houſe of 
Commons being ſo neceſſary at that time, the 
lord Treaſurer prevailed upon him to remain 
there during that ſeſſion, upon a promiſe that 
his rank ſhould be preſerved to him: but 
when he expected the old title mould have 
been renewed in his favour, which conſidering 
his ſervices, particularly in that ſeffion, ſeemed 
; re- 
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eaſonable h, he was put off with this 
of Viſcount; this he reſented as an affront 
and looked on it as fo intended by the Trea- 
ſurer, who had got an earldom for himſelf, 


It is not à little CO ch to ſee how his 
lordikip expreſſes i or: bin 


24 1 continued,” ſays he, in the Houſe of 
« Commons during that important ſeſſion 
„s hich preceded the peace, and; which by 
4% the ſpirit ſhewn- through the whole courſe 
6% of it, and the reſolutions taken in it, ren- 
4 dered the concluſion of the treaties pactica- 
* ble, After this, I was dragged into the 
* houſe of lords in ſuch a manner as to make 
my promotion a puniſhment, not a reward, 
there left to defend the treaties alone. 

* [t would not have been hard, continues 
4 he, to have forced the earl of Oxford to vic 
** me better. His good intentions began to be 
* very much doubted of; the truth is, no 
« opinion of his ſincerity had ever taken root 
5 jn the party; and, which was worſe perhaps 
4% for a man in his ation, the opinion of his 
* capacity began to fall apace. le was fo 
hard puſhed in the houſe, of lords in the be- 
«« ginning of 1712, that he had been forced 
ein the middle of the ſeſſion, to perſuade the 
«© Queen to make a promotion of twelve peers 
at once; which was an unprecedented and 
, invidious meaſure, to be excuſed! by nothing 
but the neceſſity, and hardly by that. In 
© the houſe of commons his credit was gy | 
EY : 4 a 
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e and my reputation very high. You know 


4% the nature of that afſembly; they grow like 
<<. hounds,. fond of the man who ſhews them 
game, and by whoſe halloo they are uſed/to 
« be encouraged. The thread of the negotia- 
tions, which could not ſand ſtill a moment, 
« without going back, was in my hands: and 
c bheſbre another man could have made him - 
« himſelf maſter of the bufineſs,, much time 
« would have been-Joſt,' and great inconveni - 
0 ences would have followed. Some who op- 
« poſed the court ſoon after, began to waver 
« then: and if 1 had not wanted the inclina- 
& tion, I ſhould have wanted no help, to do 
% miſchief. I knew the way of quitting my 
« employment, and of retiring from court 
©« when the ſervice of my party required it; 
* but I could not bring myſelf up to that re- 
* fſolution, when” the conſequence of it muſt 
« have: been the breaking my party, and 
the diſtreſs of the public affairs. I thought 
„ my miſtreſs treated me ill, but the ſenſe of 
* that duty which IL owed her, came in aid of 
other conſiderations, and prevailed over my 
© reſentment. Theſe ſentiments, indeed, are 
* fo much out of faſhion, that a man who 
« avows them is in danger of pafſing for a 
<< bubble in the world: yet they were, in the 
« conjuncture I ſpeak of, the true motives of 
„ my conduct; and you ſaw me go on as 
* chearfully in the troubleſome and dangerous 
«© work aſſigned me, as if I had been under 
* the utmoſt ſatisfaQion.. I began, indeed, 
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n my heart to renounce the: friendſhip* 
« which till that time I had ' preſerved: invio- 
« jable-for Oxford. I was not aware, of all 
ce his treachery, nor of the baſe and little 
& means which he employed then, and conti- 
© nued to employ afterwards, to ruin me in 
* the opinion of the Queen, and every where 
«elſe. 1 ſay, however, that he had no friend- 
« ſhip for any body, and that with reſpect to 
s me, inſtead of having the ability to render 
that merit, which I-endeavoured to acquire, 
an additional ftrength to himſelf, it became 
« the object of his jealouſy, and a reaſon for 
% undermining me.“ | „ Yo ee 


Preſently after the acceſſion of King George 
the firſt to the throne, in 1714, the ſeals were 
taken from the ſecretary, and all the papers in 
his office ſecured. However. during the ſhort 
ſeffion of partiament at this juncture, he appli- 
ed himſelf with his uſual induſtry and vigour, 
to keep up the ſpirit -of the friends to the late 
adminiftration, without - omitting any proper 
occaſion of teſtifying his reſpect and duty to 
his Majeſty ;. in which ſpirit he aſſiſted in fett- 
ling the Civil Liſt, and other neceſſary points. 
But, ſoon after the meeting of the new parlia- 
ment, he withdrew, and croſſed the water pri- 
vately to France, in the latter end of March, 
e nnn 0 6 
k "Hon his arrival at Paris, he received an in- 
vitation from the Pretender, then at Barr, to 
engage in his ſervice; which he abſolutely 

"84 refuled, 
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refuſed, and made the beſt application that his 
preſent cireumſtances would admit, to prevent 
the extremity of his proſecution in England. 
After a ſhort ſtay at Paris, he retired into 
Dauphiné, where he continued *nll the be- 
ginning of july; when, upon receiving a 
meſſage from ſome of his party in England, 
he complied with a ſecond invitation from the 
Pretender; and taking the ſeals of the ſeere- 
tary's office under him at Commercy, he ſet 
out with them for Paris; in which city he 
arrived in the latter end of the ſame month, 
in order to procure from that court the neceſ- 
ſary ſuccours for his new maſter's intended in- 
vaſion of England. | 
The vote for impeaching him of high-trea- 
ſon had paſſed in the houſe of commons on 
the tenth of June preceding, and ſix articles 
were ſent up by them to the lords on the ſixth 
of Auguſt following: in conſequence of which 
he ſtood attainted of high treaſon, September 
loth the ſame year. a 

They were brought into the houſe, and read 
by Mr. Walpole, Auguſt 4, 1715, and were in 
ſubſtance as follows: Art. 1. That whereas he 
had aſſured the miniſters of the States - General, 
by order from her Majeſty in 1711, that ſhe 
would make no peace but in concert with 
them; yet he ſent Mr. Prior to France that 
ſame year, with propoſals of a treaty of peace 
2 that monarch, without the conſent of the 
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Art. 2. That he adviſed and promoted the 
making of a ſeparate. treaty, or convention, 
with France, which was ſigned in September. 
Art. 3. That he diſcloſed to Mr, Meſnager, 
the French miniſter at London, this conven- 
tion, which was the preliminary inſtructions to 
her Majeſty Plenipotentiaries at Utretcht in 


October. | 


Art. 4. That her Majeſty's final inſtructions 
to her ſaid Plenipotentiaries were diſcloſed, by 
him to the Abbot, Gualtier, an emiſſary of 
France. lb $5: S665 564 ; 

Art. 5. That he diſcloſed to the French the 
manner how Tournay in Flanders might be 


gained by them. 


Art. 6. That he adviſed and promoted the 
yielding up of Spain and the Weſt-Indies to 
the duke of Anjou, then an enemy to her 
Majeſty. 

It muſt not be concealed, that Sir Joſeph 
Jekyl, a gentleman of the moſt unbiaſſed in- 
tegrity, and great knowledge in the law, and 
a member of the ſecret committee, obſerved, 
that there was, matter more than enough to 
prove the charge againſt lord Bolingbroke, at 
the ſame time that he declared his opinion, 
that they had nothing ſufficient to ſupport the 
the charge againſt the earl of Oxford. His 
lordſhip, *tis true, though he allows that they 
could have hold on no man ſo much as on him- 
felf; the inſtructions, the orders, the memo- 
rials for the peace, having been drawn by him; 
the correſpondence relating to it, in F os 

| 4 * 
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and every where elſe, carried on by him; in a 
word, his hand appeared to almoſt every paper 
which had been writ in the whole courſe of the 
negotiation. Yet, ſpeaking of the attainder, 
which, in conſequence of this impeachment, 
had paſſed againſt him, for crimes, as he ob- 
ſerves, of the blackeſt dye ; he takes notice, 
that, among other inducements to paſs it, his 
having been engaged in the Pretender's in- 
tereſt was one. How well founded this article 
was, kas already appeared; I was juſt as 
guilty, ſays he, of the reſt, | 
It is remarkable, that his new engagements 
had the ſame iſſue, as far as could be effected 
in the different circumſtances of the two 
courts, and that the year 1715 was ſcarcely 
expired, when the ſeals and papers of his new 
ſecretary's office were demanded and given up, 
which was ſoon followed by aa accufation 
branched into ſeven articles, wherein he was 
impeached of treachery, incapacity and neglect. 
Thus diſcarded abroad, he reſolved to make 
his peace, if poſſible, at home. He ſet himſelf 
immediately in earneſt to his work, and in a 
mort time, by that activity which was cha- 
racteriſtic of his nature, and with which he 
conſtantly proſecuted all his deſigns, he pra- 
cured, through the mediation of the earl of 
Stair, then the Britiſh ambaſſador at the French 
court, a promiſe of pardon, pon certain con- 
ditions, from his Majeſty King George I. who, 
on the ſecond of July, 1716, created his father 
+ I 2 baron 
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baron of Batterſea in the county of Sutry, and 
Viſcount St. John. _ ere of 11 
Such an extraordinary variety of diſtreſsfyl 
events had thrown him into a ſtate of reflec- 
tion, and this produced, by way of relief, a 
Conſolatio Phiſoſophica, which he, wrote the 
ſame year, under the title of Reflections upon 
Exile. He had alſo this year wrote ſeveral 
letters in anſwer to the charge laid upon him 
by the Pretender and his adherents; and the 
following year he drew up a vindication of his 
whole conduct with reſpect to the. tories, in 
the form of a letter to Sir William Wynd« 
bam: He alſo took a N 
of ſupporting his ſpirits: his firſt lady bein 
— 6 ag — Loeb grin this time a lady of. 
great merit, Who was neice to the famous 
Madam de Maintenon, and widow of the 
Marquis de Villette; wich whom he had a 
very large fortune, which was, however, en- 
r. with a long and. troubleſome law- 
Aae, Sd et, 225, 1801 01 121101 5 
In the company and converſation of this 
lady, he paſſed his time in France, ſometimes 
in the country, and ſometimes at the capital, 
*ull 17233; in which year, after the breakin 
rup of the Parliament, his Majeſty was pleaſe 
60 grant him a full and free pardon, Upon 
the firſt notice of this favour, the expectation 
of which had been the governing principle of 
his political conduct for ſeveral years, he rex 
turned to his native country. 


* 
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It is obſervable, that biſhop Atterbury, who 


was baniſhed at this very junCture, happening, 
on his op et aſhore at Calais, to hear that 


lord Bolingbroke was there, on his return to- 
England, Rake this remark : Then I am ex- 
changed. There was undoubtedly appearatice” 
enough of ' ſuch a thing from the circum- 
ſtances. 

Bolingbroke's leave to return was VENET 
immediately after the act for banifliing Atter-" 
bury had received the royal aſſent; and this 
leave was obtained at the preſſing inſtance of 
lord Harcoutt, who had ſhewed great warmth a 
in proſecuting the biſhop,” We are told alfo, © 
that Sir Robert Walpole, Who was obſerved” 
not to be particularly engaged againſt the © 
latter, oppoſed the return o with grief) very 
warmly in a ſpeech at the counctl-board when 
the motion for it was made by Harcoutft. 

Perhaps Mr; Pope alludes'to this exchange, | 
th a letter to Dean Switt, where he writes 

us: 


65 The lord Bolingbroke is now — 
as I hope, to take me, with all his other 
* hereditary rights. It is fure my ill fate, 
„ that all thoſe whom I moſt loved, and with © 
© whom TI moſt lived, muſt be baniſhed: Afer” 
both of you left England, my conſtant hok 1 
«« was the biſhop of Rocheſter. Sure this is" 
* a nation, which is 'curſedly afraid of being 


© over run with too much politeneſs ; and we \ 
| - «© canne | 
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«** cannot regain one great genius, but at the 
*« expence of another,” 


And two years afterwards, having obtained 
an AQ cf Parliament to reſtore him to his 
family inheritance, and enabling him likewiſe 
to poſſeſs any purchaſe he ſhould make of any 
ether real or perſonal eſtates in the kingdom; 
he pitehed upon a feat of lord Tankerville's, 
at Dawley near Uxbridge, in Middleſex, where 
he ſettled with his lady, and indulged the 
pleaſure of pratifying the politeneſs of his 
taſte, by improving it into a molt elegant villa, 
pictureſque of the preſent ſtate of his fortune, 
and there amuſed him ſelf with rural employ- 
ments. 

We have a ſketch of his Jordſhip's way of 
life at this retreat, in a letter to Dr. Swike by 
Mr. Pope, Who omits no opportunity of re- 
preſenting his lordſhip in the moſt amiable 
colours, This letter is dated at Dawley, June 8, 


1728, and begins thus: | 
„I now hold the pen for my lord Boling- 


«© broke, who is reading your letter between 
« two hay cocks ; but his attention is ſome- 
« what: diverted, by caſting his eyes on the 
clouds, not in admiration of what you ſay, . 
„ but for fear of a ſhower. He is pleaſed 
„% with your placing him in the triumvirate 
te between yourſelf and me; though he ſays, . 
ce that he doubts he ſhall fare like Lepidus: 


« whike one of us runs away with all the 
power, 
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e power, like Auguſtus; and another with all 

* the pleaſure like Anthony. It is upon a 
** a foreſight of this, that he has fitted up his 

farm; and you will agree, that this ſcheme 
of retreat is not founded upon weak appear- 

** ances, Upon his return from Bath, he finds 

all peccant humours are purged out of him ;- 
and his great temperance and economy are 

ſo ſignal, that the fieſt is fit for my conſtitu- 

tion, and.the latter would enable you to lay 

' up ſo much money, as to buy a biſhopricæ 
in England. As to the return of his health 

and vigour, were you here you might en- 

gquire of bis haymakers: but as to his tem- 

*©perance I can ariwer, that for one wholg 
% day we had nothing for dinner, but mutton- 
© broth, beans and bacon, and a barn door 
'* fowl, Now his lordſhip is run after his 
*© cart, I have a moment left to myſelſ. to tell 
*6-y00, that f vverheard him yeſterday agree 
«© with a Painter, ſor 200 pounds, to paint his 
„ country hall with rakes, ſpades, prongs, &c. 

© and other ornaments, merely to countenance- 
his calling this place a farm.“ 


So far Mr. Pope; to which I will take leave 
to add, from ocular teſtimony, that it was 
painted accordingly ; and what fluil makes it 
more ſtriking, the whole is executed in black. 
crayons offly ; ſo that one cannot avoid calling. 
to mind, on viewing it, the figures ſo often 
ſeen ſcratched with charcoal upon the kitchen 
walls of farm-houſes. And to heighten the 
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ſame taſte, we read over the door, at the en- 
trance; into it, this motto: Satis beatus ruris 
honoribus. In the ſame humour, likewiſe, his 


lordſhip. writes to Dr. Swift. 


** 


[2 041 2 11999. 11 0 17 
« T am in my farm, and here I ſhoot ſlrong 


0, and tenacious roots; I have caught hold of 


« the earth, to uſe a Gardener's, phraſe, and 
« neither my enemies nor my, friends will find 
« it an eaſy matter to tranſplant me.” 


Fi Thus the tree was replanted, took root, and 
Houriſhed, But fill it bore not the fruit that 


was moſt defired, and for want of which the 


ewner looked upon it as little better then a 
arten trunk; he was in effect, yet no more 
than a meer titular lord, and fill Rood exclud- 
ed from a ſeat in the houſe of Peers. 
_. Inflamed with this taint that yet remained 
in his blood, he entered again, in 1726, upon: 
the public. Kage; and diſarowing all obliga- 
tiens to the miniſter, he embarked in the op- 
poſition; and taking that ſhare in it for which 
he was beſt ſuited by his circumſtances, he 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a multitude of 
pieces, wrote during the ſhort remainder af 
that reign, and likewiſe for ſeveral years 
under the late, with great freedom and 
boldneſs, againſt the meaſures that wr e 2 
orſued. | add 
In the height of theſe political diſputes, gz 
found ſome ſpare hours for the meditationg 
of Philoſophy, and drew up ſeveral eſſays upon 
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the ſubject of metaphyſics. Having carried on 
his part of the ſiege againſt the mini ſter, with 
inimitable ſpirit for ten years; he laid down 
his pen, upon a diſagreement with his principal 
coadjutors: and, in 1735, he retired to 
France, in a full reſolution never more to en- 
gage in public buſineſs. * | 
t has been obſerved, that, in the proſecu- 
tion of this controverſy, our ſtateſman found 
himſelf obliged, from the beginning, to recom- 
mend the ear! of Oxford's old ſcheme under 
the coalition of parties (then called the Broad- 
bottom Scheme} the Tories being at this time 
ont of any condition to aim at places and 
power, except as auxiliaries : and it may be 
added, that he joined with a perſon who h 
mewn the ſame conduct with regard to Sir 
Robert Walpole, as he had done to the eatl 
of Oxford. However, his lordſhip was re- 
ſolved to puſh it as far as poſſible ; and when 
ſome ſuſpicions began to ariſe in him of the 
fidelity of his new friends, Mr. Pope fays he 
ave him a hint of it in the firſt lines of his 
ſſay on Man. enn 
Awake, my St. John, leave all meaner things 
To low ambition, and the pride of kings. 


But khis had not the defired effect. In an- 
_ to that friend's ſuggeſtions he writes 
| 8 . $4 , 4 
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6 The ſtrange ſituation. I am in, and the 
melancholy ſituation of public affairs, take 
up much of my, time, divide or even diſſipate 
my thoughts; or, which is worſe, drag the 
mind down, by perpetual interruptions, from 
a philoſophical tone or temper to the drudgery 
of private and public buſineſs, The laſt hes 
neareſt, my beart. And, ſirce I am once 
more engaged in the ſervice of my country, 
diſarmed, gagg'd, and almoſt bound as I am, 
I will not abandon it as long as the integrity 
and perieverance of thoſe who are under none 
of che ſe diſadvantages, and with whom I now 
co-operate, make it reaſonable for me to act 
the ſame part.“ 


Accordingly he read ſuch lectures as ſtill 
kept people together; and, to his credit, it 
cannot be denied, as a political writer, that he 
managed the waole affair with the utmoſt dex- 
terity; and very happily threw out a ſyſtem of 
policy, fo curiouſiy contrived, that a man 
might enter into and purſue the public buſineſs 
of the nation (if with any propriety a contro - 
verſy carried on for the ſake of power by a fet. 
of men in any place whatever may be ſo called). 
without deſerting, in his own opinion at leaſt, 
his private, notions of government, But when 
he ſaw the threads which he had wove toge- 
ther begin actually to untwiſt, and was fatighed ; 
his new friends would ſhey their party-princi- 

2 ples 
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ples as ſoon as the line of oppoſition was cut 
then he declared, that no ſhadow of duty 


obliged him to go further. 
Plato, he obſerves, ceaſed to act for the 
commonwealth when he ceaſed to perſuade: 


and Solon laid down his arms before the public 


megazines, when Piſiſtratus grew tos ſttong to 
be oppoſed any longer with hopes of ſucceis. 


His lordſhip folloꝭ ed theſe examples, but not 


without collecting his utmoſt force to give a 
parting-blow to the miniſter; which, in re- 
ality, of all his maſterly pieces is generally 
eltcemed the beſt. a * 


He had now ſeen through the ſixtieth year 


of his age, and had paſſed through as great a 


variety of ſcenes, both of pleaſure and buſineſs,” 


in active life, as any of his contemporaries, 
He bad porte-ns' far towards reinftating him. 
ſelf in the full po: Fon of his former honours 


as the meer diut of parts and application could. 


go; and was at length experimentally con- 
vinced, that the decree was abſolutely trrever- 


ſible,” and the door was finally ſhut agaiaſt 


him. 
If, in the decline of his life, he became leſs 
conſpicnous, he became more amiable, and 


he was far from ſuffering the hours to ſlide - 


* 


away unuſefully. 


He had not been long at his retreat near 
Fontainbleau, when he began a courſe of Let- 


ters on the Study and Uſe of Hiſtory, for tlie 
uſe of a young nobleman of diſtinguiſhed. 
worth and capacity. 


I 6 In. 


* 
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In the mean time it was evident, that a per- 
fon of ſo active an ambition as he was tem- 
pered with, mult lie greatly open to ridicule, 
in aſſuming a reſigned philoſophical air of 
ſtudy. and contemplation. He ſaw it, and, 
to obyiate the cenſure, he addreſſed a letter o 
lord Bathurſt, upon the True Uſe of Retire- 
ment and S udy; where we ſee he had no in- 
tention, by ſhitting the ſcene, to drop the op- 
poſition to the miniſter, but only to change a 
little the method of attack, We will, how- 
ever, ſhew the reader what he himſelf ſays in 
his defence to avoid this ſuſpected ridicule, 


« To ſet about acquiring the habits of me- 
ditation and ſtudy, late in life, is like getting 
into a go- cart with a grey beard, and learning 
to walk when we have Joſt the uſe of our 
legs. In general, the foundation of a happg 
old age muſt be laid in youth; and, in parti- 
cular, he who has not cultivated his reaſon 
yourg, will be utterly unable to improve it 
old, Manent ingenia fenibus, modo perma- 
neant ſtudium & induſtria. 

«« Not only a love of ſtudy, and a deſire of 
knowledge, mult have grown up with us, but 
ſuch an induſtrious application likewiſe, as re- 
quires the whole vigour of the mind to be ex- 
erted in the purſyit of truth, through lang 
trains of ideas, and all thoſe dark receſſes, 
wherein man, .not God, has hid it. 

This love, and this deſire, I have felt all 
my life; and I am not quite a ſtranger to this 
induſtry 
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induſtry and application. There has bee 
ſomething always ready to whiſper in my ear, 
whilſt Iran the courſe of pleaſure and buſineſs, 
Solve ſeneſcentem mature ſanus equum. But 
my genius, unhke the demon of Soerates, 
whiſpered ſo ſoftly, that very often I heard 
him not in the hurry of thoſe paſſions by 
which I was tranſported; ſome calmer hours 
there were, in them | hearkened to him; re- 
flexion had dften its turn; and the love of: 
ſtudy, and the deſire of knowledge, have ne- 
ver quite abandoned me. I am not therefore 
entirely unprepared for the life 1 will lead; 
and it is not without reaſon that I promiſe my- 
ſelf more ſatisfaction in the latter of it, 
than I ever knew in the former.“ a 


The plan of his deſigned attack he carried 
on in ſeveral pieces, executed.with a ſpirit no 
ways unequal to that of his former produc- 
tions. r 2 i 

Upon the death of his father, in 1724, he 
ſettled at Batterſea, the ancient ſeat of his fa- 
mily; where he paſſed the remainder of his 
life in (ach a dignity, as was the natural re- 
ſult of the elevation of his genius, perfected 
by long experience, many diſappointments, 
and much reflection; reſolving, ſince he could 
not obtain his ſeat again in the houſe of peers, 
never more to meddle in public affairs. 1 

After the concluſion of the late inauſpicious 
war, in 1747, the meaſures taken in the ad- 

| | miniſtration ' 
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miniĩſtration ſeem not. to have been repugnant. 
to his notions of political prudence for that 
juncture; and what theſe were, is ſecn, in 
part, in ſome reflections written by him in 
1749, On the Preſent State of the Nation, 
principally with Regard to her Taxes and 
Debts, and on che * aud Oonſequences 
of them. 

This ondertaking was lf onfiithed, nor 
did he ſurvive it: long. He had often wiſhed: 
to fetch his laſt breath. at Batterſea; a circum- 
ſtance which happened to him on the fifteenth - 
of November, 1751, on on the verge of four- 
ſcore years of age. x 

His corpſe was interred with thoſe of bis 
anceſtors, in that church; where there is a 
marble menument erected to his e with : 
this inſeription: 


Here lies 
Henry St John ; 
In the rezg of Queen Anne 
Secretary of War, Secretary of State, 
And Vifcount Bolingbroke: 
In the the days of King George I. 
| And King George II. 
Something more and: better. 
His attachment to Queen Anne ; 
Expoſed him to a long and ſevere perſecution, ' 
He bore it with firmneſs of mind. 95 
The enemy of no national party, 
The friend of no faction. ; 
| Diſtinguiſhed | 
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Diftinguiſhed under the cloud of a proſeription, 
W hich had not been entirely taken off, 
By zeal to maintain the libetty 
And to reſtore the ancient proſperity 
Of Great Britain. 


He ſurvived all his brothers; ſo that the 
eſtate and honour deſcended to his nephew, 
the preſent lord viſcount Bolmgbroke and St, 
John, whom he conſtituted likewiſe his teſta- 
mentary-heir : and, as his lady died many 
years before him, ſo the diſputes in law about 
her fortune happening to. be finally determined 
about the time of his deceaſe, by that lucky 
event, the nephew reaped the whole benefit of 
his uncle's kindneſs immediately, | 

His lordſhip left the care and advantage of 
his manuſcripts to Mr. Mallet, who publiſhed 
three tracts, in one volume 8vo, in 1753, and 
four volumes more the following year; in 
which the truſtee, it ſeems, conſulted his own 2 

profit more than his noble benefactor's ſame; 

4 appears from a preſentment of the 22 

jury of Weſtminſter, made on the ſixteenth of 
October the ſame year, 1754, of theſe poſt- 
humous works in four volumes, © as tending, 
in the general ſcope of ſeveral pieces therein 
contained, as well as many particular expreſ- 
ſions which had been laid before them, to the 
ſubverſion of religion, government, and mo- 
rality ; and being alſo againſt his majeſty's 


peace.“ 
Indeed | 
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Indeed it is almoſt needleſs to tell the world 
now, that, in reſpe@ to his religion, he was 
undoubtedly what is ſometimes underſtood by 
the denomination of an atheiſt. But, however 
this part of his conduct may be cenſured, yet, 
with all his paſſions, and with all his faults, 
he will perhaps, as the writer of his life ob- 
ſerves, be acknowledged, by poſterity in ge- 
neral, as I think he is by the majority of the 
preſent age, to have been, in many reſpects, 
one of the moſt extraordinary perſons who 
adorned it. | ; 

In his exterior, he was wonderfully agreea- 
ble. He had a dignity mixed with ſweetneſs 
in his looks, and a manner that would have 
captivated the heart, if his perſon had been 
ever fo indifferent. He was remarkable for 
his vivacity, and had a prodigious memory. 
He was a ſtateſman, an orator, a leader of par- 
ty; was brought into buſineſs early, purſued 
it through the moſt vigorous part of his life; 
enjoyed the ſmiles, endured the Trowns, of 
fortune ; and was, beſides, a man of learning, 
reflection, and wit. | 

With all theſe qualities, and I think his 
enemies will allow that he had them all, he 
could fcarce write any thing that did not de- 
ſerve to be read and to be ſtudied. When this 
is ſaid, however, we muſt confine ourſelves to 
the ſubjects to which theſe characters belong; 
for he ſometimes, as we ſee, made excurſions 
into others, of which he neither was, 44 

co 
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could be expected to be, a perfect maſter: 
and upon them he wrote like other men. In 
reality, there is not much danger of being 
miſled by him in theſe matters: the ſame wil- . 
dom that direQs us not to take our politics from 
prieſts, exclaims againſt receiving our religion 
trom a politician ; it is in that character that 
he excels. _ FRETS 
Me generally, and indeed juſtly, prefer ſuch 
writers as have an opportunity of being practi- 
cally, as well as ſpeculatively, acquainted with 
the ſubjects on which they write, Demoſthenes 
and Cicero were ſtateſmen as well as orators. 
Czar was conſpicuous for his learning, as 
well as his abilities, in the camp and in the 
cabinet: his Commentaries are a proof of it; 
and the critic ſpoke truly who ſaid, that he 
wrote with the ſame ſpirit with which he 
fought, Machiayel was alike verſed in buſi- 
neſs and in books ; and that is the true reaſon 
why his merit is confeſſed even by thoſe who 
abhor his-maxims, In our own country, the 
writings of Sir Walter Raleigh, and the noble 
hiſtorian, are juſtly eſteemed at a bigher rate 
than thoſe of men who had not the like oppor- 
tunities of penetrating to the very bottom of 
the ſprings and cauſes of thoſe tranſactions 
which they undertook to examine, and to cri- 
ticize as well as to record,  _ | 
From the very ſame motives, the works of 
_ this ingenious writer have merited, and, in all 
probability, will continue to merit, n | 

an 
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and applauſe, He lived to ſce the opening of 
that glorious proſpect Which he ſpeaks of, at 
the winding up of his Idea of a Patriot King, 
in theſe rapturous terms: 


Thoſe who live to ſee ſuch happy days, 
and i act in fo glorious a ſcene, will, perhaps, 
call to mind, with ſome tenderneſs of ſenti- 
ment, when he is no more, a man who contri- 
buted his mite to carry on ſo good a Work, and 
who deſited life for nothing ſo much, as to 
ſee a King of Great Britain the moſt popular 
man in his country, and a Patriot King at the: 
head of a united people.“ D Fj | 


What he meant perhaps as a compliment is 
become a kind of prophecy, fulfilled in the 
ampleſt manner, It may ſerve as a monu- 
mental inſeription. If it had been more ex- 
tended, it would have been à fort of funeral 
eration of himſelf upon bimſelf. It ſeems he 
delighted to the laſt in regarding diſtant pro- 
ſpects; and ſhut out the idea of diſſolution by 
contemplating the effects of his political doc- 
trines in ages beyond his own: And it cannot 
be denied, that, while either faction or ſree- 
dom remains among us, bis- writings on that 
ſubject will pave their merit and uſe. This 
they always had: but my meahing is, thats 
they will have it now in an advanced and ex- 
traordinary degree: death, in removing him 
out of the reach of en vy, and the rage ef jea- 

1 louſy, 
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loufy, has extended the utility, and fixed the 
immortality, of his writings, Their reputa- 
tion will now reſt upon their merit, without 
ſuffering any diminution from the failings of 
their author: failings he had, and who has: 
them not? Were the miniſters he oppoſed 
without failings ? But theſe did not infect his 
writings, Thoſe were produQs of his cooler 
hours, and ſhew us the noble efforts of a great 
genius, when conducted and ſupported by ex- 
perience, They open to us all the ſecret 
ſprings and hidden mechaniſm, not of our con- 
ſtitutlon, for that is nobly plain and gracetally* 
ſimple; hut of the executive powers, and the 
adminiſtration of government; how theſe may 
be diſordered, ſpoiled, and broken; how they 
may be diſcerned from the motions of the Ma- 
chine z and how theſe errors may be repaired 
or prevented. While he lived, his teſtimony 
was ever impeached, by a ſuggeſtion that his 
aim was to have the direction of the Pendu- 
lum: but that can be ſaid no more. All his 
&1ll, all his acuteneſs, all his ſagacity, are 
now uſeleſs to the Artift : bat we are conſoled- 
for this, by the conſideration, that they may 
be ſo much the more uſeful to us and to our 
country. | | rtr 
Such is the elogium given of him by the 
writer of the Memoirs of his Life; who, 
having caſt them into the form of Letters to a 
Young Gentleman, cloſes the whole in the 
following words ; - | $4 at92% 6hd 0h 12D 
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« My pen has been employed in ſhewing 
you, this is no panegyric, but a juſt tribute to 
merit; and the reſt of the world will gradu- 
ally learn this from the writings themſelves, 
which will be now read with leſs prejudice 
and more reſpect. His wiitings are the Mo- 
numents which he conſecrated to poſterity x 
and, though He is now no more, Theſc will 
laſt For Ever,” 33 


. His lordſhip was eſteemed, almoſt to a de- 
gree of adoration, by the firſt poet of his 
age ; who has blazoned his charaRer with the 
brighteſt colours that wit could invent, or 
fondneſs beſtow, by immortalizing both his 
own fame, and that of his noble friend, at 
whoſe perſuaſion, and by whoſe aſſiſtance, this 
incomparable didactic poem, hĩs Eſſay on Man, 
was begun and executed. 5 


Come on, my friend, my genius come along; 

Oh, maſter of the Poet and the Song ! 

And, while the Muſe now ſtoops, or now 
aſcends, 

To man's low paſſions, and their glorious 
ends, a ot : 

Teach me, like thee, in various nature wiſe, 

To fall with dignity, with temper riſe : 

Form'd by thy converſe happily to ſteer, 

From gay to grave, from lively to ſevere ; 

Correct with ſpirit, elegant with eaſe, 


Intent to reaſen, or polite to pleaſe, 
F Ok} 
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Oh! while along the ſtream of time, thy re 

Expanded flies, and gathers all it's fame; 

Say, ſhall my little bark attend the fail, _ 

Purſue the triumph, and partake the gale? 

When ſtateſmen, heroes, kings, in duſt re- 
poſe, | 

Whoſe ſons will bluſh their fathers were thy 
foes, 

Shall this thy verſe to future age pretend, 

Thou wer't my guide, philoſopher, and friend ? 

That, urg'd by thee, I turn'd . the tuneful 
art, 


From ſound, to things ; from fancy, to the 


heart: | 


For wit's falſe mirror hold up nature's light, 


Shew erring man, Whatever is, is right: 
That reaſon, paſſions, anſwer one great aim 3 
That true ſelf- love and ſocial are the ſame ; 
That Virtue only makes our Bliſs below; 


And all our Kiiowledge is--Ourſelvesto Know“ 


End or Tr EI IVIRTH Vorvuu. 
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